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COLONIAL AND 
COMMONWEALTH 
MATTERS 


The Future of the Commonwealth 

Tue arrival in London of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
was accompanied by a series of special articles and editorial 
comments in the national press. In the course of two articles in 
the Manchester Guardian (June 18 and 19), Mr. K. M. Panikkar 
suggested that there should be an analysis of the ideals which 
the Commonwealth countries share and that the first of these 
principles to be included in a ‘“‘Declaration of Faith’ should be 
the idea of racial equality. He added : “‘Without a frank accept- 
ance of this idea, one cannot see how the Commonwealth can 
make further progress at all. It is not merely a repudiation of 
the cult of the superiority of one race over another that is im- 
portant, but the more positive conception, that the races which 
are backward economically and politically today can, if given 
the opportunity, catch up with others. This is undoubtedly a 
part of the British tradition, as the political developments in the 
Gold Coast and Nigeria should prove. If, however, there are 
member states who deny this proposition and are not prepared 
to accept it, then surely there can be nothing in common be- 
tween a multi-racial association and such a state, based on prin- 
ciples opposed to the basic ideas of the Commonwealth. 

“It follows naturally from this idea that every area in the 
Commonwealth is entitled to freedom and self-government 
when the conditions necessary for such self-government exist 
or have been created. Again, this is not a question about which 
there is likely to be any difference of opinion now among the 
members of the Commonwealth. Though the pace varies and 
circumstances differ, the subject areas which today form part 
of the Empire are undoubtedly moving towards self-govern- 
ment.” 

The Manchester Guardian (June 26, 1956) commented 
editorially that the most constructive and original thought at 
the present time with regard to the Commonwealth comes per- 
haps from India. ‘““The Indian conception is that, while in the 
past it was understandable that the prime interest in the Com- 
monwealth should lie in trying to achieve, within limits, a com- 
mon foreign policy among the self-governing units, today this 
has been displaced. The prime aim of the Commonwealth to- 
day, it is said in India, is to maintain and declare to the world 
certain general conceptions about political behaviour, most of 
them proceeding from the principles of freedom, toleration, and 


humanity. To preserve these and extend their sway in the 
world is the Commonwealth’s first purpose . . . 

“If the uniting principle were common ideas, one part of the 
Commonwealth could not condemn apartheid while another 
practised it. Countries could not co-exist as members while 
abhorring each other’s ideals.” 

The Observer (June 24, 1956) referred to a problem which 
the British Parliamentary system has not yet tackled: “how to 
protect minority communities’. It suggested : ““The guarantee- 
ing of the rights of communities within a State—whether it is 
the right of a backward majority to attain full one-man-one- 
vote democracy, or the right of a minority to be protected from 
victimization by the majority—can be done only by some out- 
side authority. That is to say, there must be a limitation of that 
State’s sovereignty. Some such limitation is also necessary if 
every small colony, when it attains the political maturity that 
entitles it to self-government, is not to be launched as a sover- 
eign State, obliged to maintain its own defence forces, and its 
own diplomatic representation throughout the world’’. The 
editorial added: ‘“The risk must be faced that if the Com- 
monwealth is to develop into a community of states that vol- 
untarily limit their own sovereignty, create a common autho- 
rity to guarantee the rights of their minorities and accept full 
democracy as their aim, the Union of South Africa might leave 
the Commonwealth. That would be unfortunate, particularly 
for the Union itself, which most needs the help of Common- 
wealth institutions if its own development is to be peacefully 
maintained. The risk must, however, be accepted, for the risks 
of failing to develop such institutions are infinitely greater.” 

Three articles in The Times (June 25, 26, 27, 1956), con- 
sidered the changed Commonwealth—the basis of association, 
internal strains, and the future. In the course of the article 
commenting on internal strains, The Times pointed out: ““The 
Commonwealth is divided on the two main issues which trouble 
the free world today, that of attitude towards the Communist 
block, and race . . . Neutralism provokes irritations and em- 
barrassments: racialism provokes far more deep-seated pas- 
sions, and ones that might, indeed, one day destroy Common- 
wealth unity altogether.” 

The article described the process of the rise of African 
nationalist aspirations and the United Kingdom’s dilemmas in 
Africa, which included Britain’s responsibility for the three 
High Commission Territories. 

It also referred to the problem of bringing into full statehood 
those colonies who will shortly be ripe for it, and said: ‘‘It 
would be the greatest mistake for the Prime Ministers to put 
it off now on the grounds that there is plenty of time. The whole 
future shape of the Commonwealth turns on the way it is 
tackled. No doubt the Prime Ministers will easily agree that 
the Malayan Federation, due for independence next year, can be 
a full member of the Commonwealth if it wishes. The claims of 








the Gold Coast—also to be independent soon, if all goes well— 
throw up far more difficulties and, not far behind the Gold 
Coast, Nigeria is being brought forward with similar promises 
of statehood. Will they be included among the full Common- 
wealth countries ? 

“For some years it has been thought that South African 
representatives would object to sitting down on equal terms 
with African leaders; South Africa, they said, would rather 
leave the Commonwealth. More recently South Africans seem 
to be changing their view; they are now more inclined to value 
the Commonwealth association for themselves and also to 
accept Africans as full members in it. The leader of the Central 
African Federation may raise a question. Although Lord 
Malvern has regularly attended Prime Ministers’ conferences 
in recent years, the Federation is not yet a full Commonwealth 
country. He and others fear that if the Gold Coast is promoted 
first, there may be a strong reaction among Europeans in the 
Federation—a reaction not only against the Government but 
against the whole multi-racial society which the Government is 
trying slowly to establish. The solution might seem to be to 
promote the Federation without further ado, yet immediately a 
large snag is struck. Until 1936 two parts of the Federation— 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland—remain partly under the 
supervision of the Colonial Office, with a special watch over 
native rights and welfare. This situation could perhaps legally 
be met if the legislature of each of the three territories passed a 
special resolution. Any modification of the ten-year pledge, 
however, would be an unthinkable blow to confidence. 

“A review of the Commonwealth reveals many weaknesses 
now and many grave dangers in the offing. Everybody must 
wonder at times whether, in not so many years, the association 
will be left only with the stalwart members who are largely of 
British Race. That would be a good company, but one of the 
greatest ventures of modern times would have failed.” 

The Church Times (June 29, 1956) described the biggest 
single source of possible friction in the Commonwealth as being, 
“‘beyond doubt, the South African Government's policy of racial 
segregation, and denial of political rights to the Black popula- 
tion, which outnumbers the White in South Africa by four to 
one. This is, in a sense, an internal question. Certainly no other 
members of the Commonwealth would dream of trying to dic- 
tate to South Africa on this issue. But apartheid is a thing which 
is profoundly affecting public opinion towards South Africa all 
over the world. Throughout Africa, in particular, it has had 
wide repercussions in other territories which have the same 
problem of Black and White to solve. Millions of Christians 
agree with Fr. Huddleston in denouncing it as a blasphemy 
against God and as a denial of the dignity of man. From every 
point of view, the policy of apartheid is one to which the Com- 
monwealth as a whole cannot indefinitely turn a blind eye.” 

Professor C. E. Carrington, the distinguished historian, in 
an editorial in the Daily Telegraph (June 21, 1956) referred to 
the fragmentation resulting from Woodrow Wilson’s policy of 
Balkanizing Europe, and from Franklin Roosevelt’s attempt to 
Balkanize the world. He asked: “Is not the business of our 
Commonwealth the precise opposite of this policy of fragmen- 
tation, and should we not say so? We are not concerned with 
the claims of small minority groups to break away and starve, 
but with leading and helping them to combine and organize in 
larger States for mutual co-operation . . .” 

“Cassandra” writing in the Daily Mirror (June 26, 1956) 


pointed out that Mr. Strijdom’s colleagues in the Common- 
wealth Conference ‘‘control the destinies of 450 million people 
whose skins are not white.’’ He added: “Mr. Strydom has 
decided to treat 9 of the 11 million people in the Union of South 
Africa as a second-rate, second-class, inferior strata of humanity 
whose main virtue is their capacity for obedient toil . . . He 
and his Minister of Native Affairs, Dr. Verwoerd, and his 
Minister of Justice, Mr. Swart, have between them built up a 
Police State that Kruschev would instantly recognize—but be 
the first to disown. 

“Mr. Strydom, too, disowns the monstrous apparatus of 
oppression, and he decries his critics as cranks and over- 
squeamish fools . . . 

“Yet the Cape Times, respected throughout South Africa, 
described his policies the other day as “The Road to Serf- 
dom! . . . Johannes Strydom has said that he will leave the 
Commonwealth just as soon as it suits him, that he will not sing 
““God Save the Queen’”’ and that he will drive on to his half- 
baked slave republic’. 

“‘He has torn up every concept of human Liberty from Magna 
Carta to the Bill of Rights and spurned every principle that has 
given dignity to the names of everyone from Burke to Lincoln 
and from Milton to John Stuart Mills.’’ Cassandra asked: 
“Isn’t it time we let this little tyrant go?” 

The Foreign Editor of the Evening News (June 27, 1956) 
suggested that the secret of the endurance of the Common- 
wealth was partly self-interest, and referred to the different 
“advantages in trade, in defence, in the pooling of knowledge, 
in the feeling that they are not alone and isolated, and through 
mutual help in various other ways . . . The Commonwealth 
cannot presume to dictate to Mr. Strydom on what he should 
do about it. As with all the other Prime Ministers, Mr. Strydom 
is master in his own house. The Commonwealth would soon 
fall to pieces if it ever enunciated any principle contrary to 
this.” 

In the News Chronicle (June 26, 1956) Mr. George Vine re- 
ferred to Mr. Panikkar’s suggestion that there should be a 
declaration of faith and said that in Britain ‘‘there are many who 
feel it would be fatal to start laying down rules and binding 
principles. Their view is that the Commonwealth is united by 
its history and it will wax or wane according to the laws and 
demands of history. High-sounding platitudes will not affect 
its growth. 

“Underlying this feeling is the traditional mistrust of written 
formulas, which are so often outdated by events. They point to 
the Gold Coast. Dr. Malan once vowed that if the Gold Coast 
were admitted to membership South Africa would walk out. 

“‘Now, only two or three years later, Mr. Strydom is ready 
to accept the Gold Coast, and the next time the Premiers meet 
an African will join the Asians, the Boer, the French-Canadian 
and the Anglo-Saxons.” 


Prime Ministers’ Statements 


The Prime Minister of South Africa, Mr. Strijdom, said on 
arrival: ‘“There is need in these days of danger and uncertainty 
in the international field, for maintaining ties of friendship and 
for the promotion of co-operation between all States, including 
Commonwealth States, who hold the same views or similar 
views as we do. I am well aware of the fact that from time to 
time unfriendly criticism is levelled at my country, but, generally, 
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if you will allow me to say so, by biased and ill-informed people. 

“It is, however, gratifying to know that responsible people 
in Great Britain who are acquainted with our difficult multi- 
racial problems have an open mind and are prepared to leave 
these problems in the hands of our people and Government to 
deal with and mete out justice to all concerned, and at the same 
time to safeguard our Christian western civilization, which our 
forebears of the British, French, and other settlers from west 
Europe brought to South Africa. If our visit will result in a 
better and more sympathetic understanding of these problems, 
then I think it will be well worth while.’’ (The Times, June 24, 
1956. ) 

In a speech at the South Africa Club dinner which was given a 
great deal of space in the national press, Mr. Strijdom subse- 
quently referred to what he termed ‘another prevailing mis- 
conception’’—that South Africa was drifting into a policy of 
isolation towards the rest of the world, and more particularly 
towards the Commonwealth. That allegation was a complete 
travesty of the truth, he said. 

“This charge is probably based on the fact that it is the policy 
of the present Government ultimately to establish a republican 
form of Government in South Africa when a sufficiently large 
majority of the European voters shall have expressed them- 
selves in favour of such a step. Let me give you this emphatic 
assurance that this change in the form of our Government will 
in no way whatsoever affect our policy of co-operation with the 
United Kingdom and other Commonwealth countries, and all 
other countries and peoples, who like us, subscribe to the 
Western and democratic way of life.”’ 

Mr. Strijdom also suggested that the British people should 
imagine having 150 million Negroes from Africa and the West 
Indies living in Britain and asked: ‘“‘Would you in that event 
allow this number to settle in Britain and grant them full poli- 
tical and social equality, knowing that that would mark the end 
of your great and historic White British race? 

“If you were to reply that you would be prepared thus to 
commit racial suicide, | may be pardoned if I were to say that I 
would have great difficulty in believing you.” 

He said at least 90 per cent of the White population of South 
Africa, and he believed also of the Rhodesias, were determined, 
whatever the consequences, to ensure the continued existence 
of the White race in Southern Africa. (Manchester Guardian, 
June 26, 1956.) 

On the same day a speech by Mr. Mohammed Ali, Prime 
Minister of Pakistan, to the Foreign Press Association, was 
briefly reported. Mr. Ali recommended to the West “‘a course 
of action directed towards closer co-operation with the peoples 
of Asia and Africa in the attainment of those aspirations by 
which free life is enriched.”” The march towards freedom could 

be stopped. ‘ 

If the West obstructed these peoples in attaining their legiti- 
mate aspirations, it would leave a trail of smouldering resent- 
ment, fraught with peril to the peace of the world. But if it 
assisted them, it could count on willing co-operation. 

In the clash of ideologies today, the crucial decision might 
lie with the underdeveloped countries of Asia and Africa, which 
above all wanted to secure national independence and higher 
living standards. More would have to be done by advanced 
countries in sharing prosperity and technical knowledge with 
underdeveloped regions if free institutions were to thrive there. 
( Daily Telegraph, June 26, 1956.) 


Correspondence Concerning the 
Commonwealth 


In a letter to The Times (June 15, 1956), Father Trevor 
Huddleston, C.R., referred to two articles on Commonwealth 
Relations by the Prime Minister of Australia and said these 
were a timely reminder of important changes which had taken 
place during the past twenty years. He added: “But there is 
surely one issue which surpasses all these others in its present 
significance and potential influence. I refer to the question of 
racial and colour attitudes within the Commonwealth. 

“It is not too much to say that the whole future of the African 
States within that framework depends entirely on the solution 
of that problem now. We have no time to lose. There is some- 
thing fantastically unreal (and, I would say, dishonest) about a 
relationship which on the one hand claims to be a ‘free associa- 
tion of free peoples’ and on the other accepts and supports a 
State—the Union of South Africa—which openly bases its 
policies and its practice on the concept of ‘White Supremacy, 
now and always’. 

“Thus, one of those member-states within the ‘Crown 
Commonwealth’ (to use Mr. Menzies’ phrase) denies to the 
Queen’s subjects almost all the freedoms which are associated 
with that status elsewhere, and denies them simply on the 
ground of colour and race. The African, in the Union of South 
Africa, has no effective citizenship; no direct access to Govern- 
ment; no power to organize or sell his labour on the best 
market; no freedom to move from one country to another, even 
within the Commonwealth, and no hope whatever of sharing 
the cultural heritage of his White compatriots. 

‘There can be only one ultimate result. An entire contempt 
(on the part of the African) for the Commonwealth itself, and 
for the empty sham which is called its citizenship.” 

Sir Campbell Stuart referred to Mr. Strijdom’s visit and said : 
“The Prime Minister of South Africa has great problems at 
home, and I am satisfied that it is his desire to do all within his 
power to find an equitable solution of the acute and intricate 
racial situation which exists there. 

‘Many people in this country will not believe that, and many 
others are convinced that his racial policy is wrong. Neverthe- 
less the fact remains that his party has been returned to power 
by perfectly fair and democratic means in two successive elec- 
tions with a substantial majority, and that there can be no doubt 
but that his Government does truly represent the will of the 
electorate. Of course it is possible that South Africa’s racial 
policy is wrong. But I judge it to be of the greatest importance 
that in welcoming Mr. Strijdom to this country we should seek 
to create a climate of opinion in which points of agreement may 
prosper rather than points of discord.” (The Times, June 23, 
1956. . 

oi Watkin W. Williams suggested that if one member of a 
family pursued a policy that the other members deeply de- 
plored, he should not be made to feel unwelcome but should be 
received “with all the greater warmth of affection’; but also 
other members of the family “should not attempt to conceal the 
extent to which they deplore their kinsman’s action” and should 
not pretend that it was a matter of no importance to the family 
as a whole, “for the family has ‘many members, yet but one 
body . . . and whether one member suffer, all the members 
suffer with it’.”” 

Mr. Williams continued : “‘I believe that there are thousands 





and I hope millions of citizens of all parts of the Commonwealth 
(including White South Africa) who share the view that it is in 
the spirit described above that Mr. Strijdom should now be 
warmly welcomed to London; who believe that there need be 
no tinge of smugness or self-righteousness in that spirit; who 
refuse to be ‘brainwashed’ by Sir Campbell Stuart’s perfectly 
accurate statement that Mr. Strijdom’s Government ‘does 
truly represent the will of the electorate,’ because they know 
that the electorate itself represents 2} million ‘Whites’ and 
that 10 million ‘non-Whites’ have no effective status as citizens 
or electors; who are convinced that the native policy of the 
Government constitutes a crime, in the sight of God, against 
human nature created in God’s image—not on any grounds of 
failure to confer benefits upon the natives but because it is a 
policy of permanent White supremacy .. . ’ 

Mr. Cecil Nurcombe, writing as a descendant of the 1820 
settlers in South Africa commented on Sir Campbeii Stuart’s 
letter: “‘Apparently, your correspondent is willing to condone 
Mr. Strijdom’s racial policy and overlooks the fact that the Act 
of Union provided protection for other races while entrusting 
control of the country to the majority. The pledges are being 
broken and I, for one, deplore it. 

“It is wrong to say that Mr. Strijdom’s policy has been sus- 
tained by a substantial majority, won by democratic means; the 
packing of the Senate belies that statement. Moreover, the 
majority is more apparent than real: the same Act of Union de- 
signed to protect the minorities gave the ‘Platteland’ an over- 
whelming advantage over the urban areas. The average country 
constituency has but a fraction of the electors comprising an 
urban constituency. Numerically the Nationalists remain in the 
minority.”’ (The Times, June 29, 1956). 


Progress Towards Self-Government 


The following information concerning the smaller colonies 
in Africa, was given by The Times: 

“‘One of the most important matters which the Colonial Office 
has to decide is the future of the smaller colonies, which for one 
reason or another seem unable to achieve political independence 
because of their size or strategic importance. 

“British colonial policy with regard to all colonies must be 
understood to set as their aim self-government within the 
Commonwealth. In a few cases, however, statements have been 
made indicating some special aim. In others, although no pre- 
cise statement has been made, other desirable solutions have 
been canvassed. But in default of any decisive statement to the 
contrary, self-government within the Commonwealth must be 
accepted as Government policy, however unpractical. The 
‘probable future status’ mentioned in this guide does not, except 
in a few cases, represent the declared policy of the British 
Government. 

“To draw any hard and fast rule defining these smaller 
colonies would be impossible, and this list is quite arbitrary.”’ 


EAST AFRICA 

SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 

Area, 68,000 square miles; population, 640,000. Revenue, 
£1,300,000 ( £2 a head). Probable future status: Part of a 
greater Somalia. 
ZANZIBAR 

(Sultanate under British protection).—Area, 1,000 square 
miles; population, 274,000. Revenue, £2,740,000 (£9 a 
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head). Probable future status: Internal self-government within 
the Commonwealth. 


WEST AFRICA 


SIERRA LEONE 

(Colony and protectorate).—Area, 27,000 square miles; 
population, 2 million. Revenue, £7,860,000 ( £4). Strategic 
importance: Seaport of Freetown. Economic importance: 
Diamonds. Probable future status: Internal or full self- 
government within the Commonwealth. 


CAMEROONS 

(Trust territory ).—Area, 34,000 square miles; population, 
1,400,000. Revenue, £1,200,000 (approx.) ( £1). Probable 
future status: Federation with self-governing Nigeria. 


TOGOLAND 

(Trust territory ).—Area, 13,000 square miles; population, 
423,000. Revenue £2,617,000 ( £6). Probable future status : 
Integration with self-governing Gold Coast. 


GAMBIA 

(Colony and protectorate).—Area, 4,000 square miles; 
population, 289,600. Revenue, £1,300,000 ( £4 10s.). Prob- 
able future status: Internal self-government within the Com- 
monwealth. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
(The High Commission Territories ) 


BASUTOLAND 

( Protectorate ).—Area, 11,700 square miles; population, 
561,000. Revenue, £1,199,000 ( £2). Probable future status: 
uncertain. Union Government favours incorporation, but 
British Government committed to consulting wishes of in- 
habitants. 


SWAZILAND 

( Protectorate ).—Area, 6,700 square miles; population, 
185,200. Revenue, £864,000 (£4 13s.). Probable future 
status: as for Basutoland. 


BECHUANALAND 

( Protectorate).—Area, 275,000 square miles; population, 
296,300. Revenue, £772,000 ( £2 13s.). Probable future 
status: see Basutoland. Southern Rhodesia has a claim in the 
northern part and membership of Central African Federation is 
a possible alternative.” 


Franchise in Colonial Territories 


The following information concerning the franchise in British 
colonial territories in Africa was given by Mr. Lennox-Boyd in 
answer to a Parliamentary question by Mr. James Johnson 
(Lab. ). 

There is no elected membership in the Legislatures and, con- 
sequently, no franchise in the following territories. Somaliland 
Protectorate, Tanganyika, Uganda and Zanzibar. 

Limited adult suffrage in elections to territorial Legislatures 
exists in the following territories. The limitations are indicated 
against the name of the territory concerned. 


NIGERIA (NORTHERN REGION) 
(An elector must be a male taxpayer. ) 


NIGERIA (WESTERN REGION AND SOUTH 
CAMEROONS) 
( An elector must be a taxpayer. ) 





NIGERIA (EASTERN REGION) 
(An Elector must be at least 21 years of age. ) 


SIERRA LEONE COLONY 
(An elector must occupy rateable premises of at least £2 
annual value, or, have a yearly income of at least £60. ) 


SIERRA LEONE (PROTECTORATE) 

(A male elector must be one liable to pay District tax; a fe- 
male elector must either pay taxes, or, satisfy a registration 
officer that she is literate, or, be herself the owner of real 
property in the electoral area. ) 


GAMBIA (COLONY ) 
(An elector must be at least 25 years of age. ) 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 
(An elector must be a British subject, able to fill in the regis- 
tration form unassisted, and have, as means qualification— 
(i) occupancy of a house worth £250; or 
(ii) ownership of a mining location or alluvial claim; or 
(iii) An annual income of £200.) 


KENYA 

( Adult suffrage is restricted to the following persons :— 

(i) British subjects or citizens of the Republic of Ireland of 
European origin or descent ; 

(ii) British subjects of Indian origin or descent and Indians 
under the sovereignty or protection of Her Majesty; 

(iii) Male Arabs if British subjects, or under the protection 
or sovereignty of Her Majesty, able to write Arabic or Swahili 
in Arabic characters. ) 


NYASALAND 

(For non-Africans the elector must be a British subject who 
has an adequate knowledge of the English language and is able, 
unassisted, to complete and sign the prescribed claim for regis- 
tration; the elector must occupy property of the value of £250 
or possess an income of £200 per annum; there is no African 
franchise. ) 

Of these territories British Protected Persons are entitled to 
vote in :— 

Nigeria (Northern Region) ; Nigeria (Western Region and 
Southern Cameroons); Sierra Leone (Colony and Protec- 
torate); Gambia (Colony); Kenya (Indians and Arabs). 


Common Roll Elections 


Among the countries listed by the Colonial Secretary, as 
having common rolls of those entitled to vote at elections to the 
Legislatures, were the following in Africa: 

Gambia, Gold Coast, Nigeria (Federal and Regional 
Governments and Southern Cameroons), Mauritius, 
Northern Rhodesia, Sierra Leone. 

For Territorial elections in Nyasaland, European and Asian 
electors are registered on a common roll. 

The Governor of Uganda has stated that it is an aim of policy 
to introduce direct elections on a common roll for Representa- 
tive Members of Legislative Council in 1961, provided that 
there is a general desire for this throughout the country and 
that arrangements can be recommended which are acceptable 
to Her Majesty’s Government. 

The Governor of Tanganyika has announced his Govern- 
ment’s intention to introduce legislation which will enable 


elections on a common roll to be held in some constituencies at 
least in 1958. ( Hansard, June 6, 1956. ) 


Capricorn Convention 


The convention of the Capricorn African Society, held at 
Salima, Nyasaland, was widely reported by representatives of 
the National press. The 150 delegates from Central and East 
African territories, who included British, Africans and Asians, 
according to The Times correspondent, unanimously affirmed 
their resolve to reject the ‘‘barren doctrine of racial national- 
ism’’, and resolved to work for a society free from racial dis- 
crimination, with a system of law founded on “‘our human unity 
under God and our unity in one loyalty to the Crown. 

“The contract which they signed calls for the establishment 
of one common roll in each territory, with a multiple vote under 
which people with additional qualifications would qualify for 
extra votes. Universal suffrage is opposed ‘because it would 
give rise to the danger of irresponsible politicians appealing to 
that section of the population which has yet to emerge from 
the tribal state.’ Land should not be reserved in perpetuity for 
members of any one race or tribe to the exclusion of others. All 
land now occupied by Europeans should gradually become 
available for purchase or lease to all races. Land occupied by 
Africans on a communal basis should be gradually sold or 
leased to individual Africans and thereafter made open to trans- 
fer to persons of any race. 

“Dealing with immigration, the contract says it will be 
necessary to encourage the entry of skilled persons from outside 
the territories until the number of skilled persons is ‘sufficient 
to meet all demands.”’ (June 18, 1956.) 

Mrs. Elspeth Huxley, writing in Time and Tide (June 23, 
1956) said the Society is disliked and distrusted by extremists 
on both sides: ‘‘entrenched Whites’, and “those African 
nationalists and their supporters in Britain, who wish to see 
Africa as a giant reserve for the dark-skinned and believe 
that Whites have no future there save as temporary techni- 
cians.”’ The core of the Capricorn belief, Mrs. Huxley added, 
is that ‘‘Africa does not ‘belong’ to any one race or set of races 
exclusively, but to all those who live there, of whatever colour, 
who are willing to contribute to the continent's resources and 
needs . . . For it is a fact often overlooked that the Black 
nationalists who find support among such bodies as the Africa 
Bureau and among some Labour members of the House of 
Commons, are just as bigoted and intransigent racialists as Mr. 
Strijdom and his followers.” 

Communism in Africa 

The Kenya Weekly News (May 11, 1956) described “‘the 
current communist campaign to woo Africa” as strongly em- 
phasizing culture and education. “For instance, an international 
students’ conference ‘on the problems of colonialism in relation 
to culture and education’ was held in Prague between April 13 
and 19. Africa was well represented. Tunisia, the Sudan, French 
Equatorial Africa, West Africa, Senegal, Madagascar, the 
Africa Bureau! (an organization of African students in India), 
China, Indonesia, the Dutch colonies, Ceylon, Canada, the 
Portuguese colonies, Vietnam, the Soviet Union and Czecho- 
slovakia, were all represented . . . 

“Some African students, and many Arabs, are among the 
foreigners studying in Rumania and East Germany . . .” 

1This organization has no connexion with the Africa Bureau in London. 








Debates in Parliament and Recent 
White Papers 

In the House of Commons a White Paper on Her Majesty’s 
Oversea Civil Service! was considered. This outlines future 
policy whereby the Government will recruit people with the 
necessary qualifications for secondment to oversea govern- 
ments as required, and, where constitutional changes take place 
which fundamentally affect the conditions of serving officers, 
compensation schemes have been and will be negotiated with 
the governments concerned. Special arrangements will be made 
in territories such as the Federation of Nigeria, where acute 
staffing difficulties exist. There will therefore be a Special List 
of Officers of Her Majesty’s Oversea Civil Service, whose 
salaries and conditions will be prescribed by the British Govern- 
ment after consultation with the employing Government, and 
whose pensions and any compensation payments will be re- 
covered from the employing Government. The employing 
Government will be asked to agree not to terminate the second- 
ment of an officer (except in the case of ill-health, misconduct 
or inefficiency ) without giving one year’s notice, and to consult 
with the British Government before introducing any scheme of 
reorganization which might involve terminating the second- 
ment of a considerable number of officers. The Officers will 
agree to serve up to the age of 50, in any post to which they 
may be assigned, unless it is of less value than their current 
post. 

In the House of Lords, a debate on soil erosion in lands south 
of the Sahara, emphasized Britain’s responsibility in this in- 
creasingly urgent problem. (May 31, 1956.) 

The annual review of the Colonial Territories? describes 
advances in social services, constitutional, economic and finan- 
cial developments, and a section on international relations. 


EAST AFRICA 
Kenya 


Africa Bureau Conference’® 


Mr. E. A. Vasey, Minister of Finance in Kenya, took part in a 
Conference on Kenya organized by the Africa Bureau, and 
addressed by Miss Margery Perham, the well-known authority 
on African affairs at Nuffield College, Oxford; Sir Barclay 
Nihill, former President of the East African Appeal Court; Mr. 
Tom Mboya, Secretary of the Kenya Federation of Labour; and 
Mr. Arthur Gaitskell, former Chairman and Managing Direc- 
tor of the Sudan Gezira Scheme and a member of the Royal 
Commission on East Africa. Mr. Dingle Foot was in the Chair. 

There were nearly 200 people present including Members of 
both Houses of Parliament, members of the Africa Bureau and 
private individuals with expert knowledge of conditions in 
Kenya. Among the forty-nine organizations represented were 
the Conservative Commonwealth Council, the Liberal Inter- 
national, the Royal Institute of International Affairs, the United 
Nations Association, and a number of Mission Societies, as well 


1Cmd. 9768, 4d. 

*Cmd. 9769, price 5s. 

%A limited number of verbatim conference reports are obtainable from 
Africa Bureau, price 1s. 


as Africa Councils in Birmingham, Cardiff, Scotland, Manches- 
ter, Rugby, West Riding, Darlington, Cambridge, Sheffield, 
and Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Mr. Foot said that what happened in Kenya was Britain’s 
business and the ultimate responsibility rested with the Im- 
perial Parliament. He emphasized that during an Emergency, 
when the Government of the day is empowered to dispense with 
the normal processes of law, it becomes more than ever neces- 
sary for Parliament and the people to exercise a most jealous 
vigilance. 

Miss Margery Perham addressed the Conference on “The 
Kenya Constitutional Question—Some General Considerations’. 
The problem, she said, was to find lines of constitutional de- 
velopment and complementary economic policy which would 
allow the peoples of Kenya to co-operate in the creation of a 
democratic self-governing state in the British Commonwealth, 
in which there would be normal majority rule even though there 
may be a preliminary period during which safeguards for 
minorities were necessary. During this period, which would be 
an extremely difficult one, Britain must retain her authority. 
Kenya, Miss Perham said, is primarily an African State. 

Mr. E. A. Vasey said: “Certainly we must face the fact that 
until the communities can sit round the table in somewhat equal 
strength, the presence of the balancing factor—H.M.G.—is 
absolutely essential if any confidence is to be maintained.” In 
his opinion, one of the most important tasks facing the Govern- 
ment of Kenya was to create a system whereby all races voted 
together. This should be done either by the multiple vote, or 
by proportional representation, or by a limited representation 
chosen on some electoral college principle. There was a choice, 
provided that all races played their part. 

Sir Barclay Nihill said that in Kenya the African was inclined 
to regard the whole judicial system as just another government 
department that is there to join in the general process of coer- 
cion. He urged that the right of trial by jury, which is at present 
restricted to the European community, should be extended to 
Asians and Africans. Members of all races who had the neces- 
sary qualifications should be entitled to be called on the jury 
roll, irrespective of the community to which they belonged. 

Mr. Tom Mboya said that he did not think Africans could 
accept anything short of complete democracy on the principle of 
“one person one vote’’. There should be several stages of con- 
stitutional advance, starting with parity on the Uganda model, 
to be followed by the elimination of communal representation 
and the establishment of a system of geographical constitu- 
encies, retaining a few communal seats of nominated members 
at first, but eventually these being removed. We must aim at 
completely free and democratic institutions in a free and demo- 
cratic society. : 

Mr. Arthur Gaitskell said that when one considered the 
population of Kenya (6 million Africans, 150,000 Asians and 
45,000 Europeans) it was difficult to resist the feeling that the 
idea of a multi-racial solution had been imported from further 
south. The territorial privileges of the White Highlands and 
the present form of political representation were already very 
much in favour of the Europeans, and one could not help asking 
in this day and age whether privileges of this kind were not out- 
dated and out of proportion to the numbers involved. He 
stressed the importance of African participation in the develop- 
ment of the economy and said Britain must invest in the 
Africans and their efforts. 








Opinion in Kenya and Britain 

Speaking in the Kenya Legislative Council, Mr. L. R. M. 
Welwood, Minister without Portfolio, was reported in the 
Manchester Guardian (June 5, 1956) as saying: “In England 
recently a foolish and very young African has advocated virtu- 
ally an African State in Kenya. Such words do grave harm be- 
cause the future of the country cannot lie in an African State. 
It lies essentially in the interdependence of races who live in it, 
for if the African did not have the Europeans to help them they 
would revert to barbarism worse than Mau Mau and there 
would be no ordered government to put matters right.” 

Mr. John Rex commented on this report in a letter to the 
Editor (June 6, 1956), he said: ‘““The recent Africa Bureau 
conference would appear to have been sadly misrepresented in 
Kenya. None of the speakers at that conference urged the setting 
up of an African State. Mr. Mboya urged as a long term but 
definite objective the setting up of a democratic State, which 
is an altogether different thing. Moreover Mr. Mboya sug- 
gested, as an immediate objective, parity of representation in 
the Legislative Council as between Europeans, Asiatics, and 
Africans, together with the maintenance of Colonial Office 
control. Beyond this stage he expressed the hope that there 
would be a gradual setting up of non-racial constituencies. 
Similar proposals have been urged by the Nairobi District 
association, and the goal of ‘parity in 1960’ would seem, 
according to your Parliamentary Correspondent, to have been 
accepted by Labour members.” 

An editorial in the East African Standard (May 14, 1956) 
referred to pleas put forward by Mr. Tom Mboya and Miss 
Perham for educational reforms, and said: ‘‘Mr. Mboya called 
for free, compulsory education for all as a short-term policy 
and, in the longer view, regarded common education as 
essential. 

‘‘He was supported in this to some extent by Miss Margery 
Perham, who asserted that Britain would have to put before the 
Africans ‘really urgent programmes of education and training— 
something dramatic and stimulating, which Africans can see 
and accept’. Miss Perham’s opinion is to be respected, because 
she has made on-the-spot studies of education problems in 
East Africa. 

‘Mr. Vasey introduced a breath of reasonableness into the 
discussion when he pointed out that 16 per cent of the Kenya 
Budget was already devoted to education and expressed doubt 
whether many other countries were doing as much.”’ 

‘In the course of a debate in the Legislative Council on the 
Judicial system, Mr. W. W. W. Awori (African Unofficial 
Member) said he could see no reason why there should not be 
multi-racial juries. But Mr. Humphrey Slade (European 
Unofficial Member) said that the principle underlying trial by 
jury was that a man’s own peers were the best judges of the 


probabilities of that man’s actions.” (East African Standard, 
June 8, 1956.) 


In the House of Commons 


The Kenya situation was debated in the House of Commons 
on June 6, 1956. The Rt. Hon. A. Creech Jones (Labour), 
opening for the Opposition, said that political advances made 
since the Emergency began, had been accompanied by a great 
deal of repression. The right of direct representation for Afri- 
cans in the Legislative Council was recognized, but at the same 





time, Colony-wide political organization among Africans was 
prohibited. Commenting on the system of franchise to be 
adopted for Africans, Mr. Creech Jones said: ‘““Undoubtedly, 
the majority of Africans will be able to vote at the next General 
Election.—Probably 60 per cent to 70 per cent. But I think we 
should make it clear that we have very strong reservations 
about the basis of the franchise. To build up a fancy franchise, 
a system peculiar to the Africans alone and the incorporation of 
new principles in determining the basis of the franchise, to- 
gether with the introduction of a very complicated system with 
an undemocratic procedure, is, in my judgement, somewhat 
illiberal and unnecessary in all the circumstances.” 

Political changes should be discussed between leaders of all 
races and African representation in the Legislative Council 
should be increased. Political advances should be accompanied 
by agricultural and economic changes, he said. 

Referring to the number of detainees still being held under 
the Emergency, Mr. Creech-Jones said: ‘It is extraordinary 
that after three and a half years of the emergency there are still 
46,000 persons in detention, that the release from the deten- 
tion camps is still extremely slow, and that last year no fewer 
than 12,000 persons were brought into the camps. These per- 
sons are detained without charge and not as the result of an 
order by a court. They are just swept up because some of them 
are suspected of disloyalty. Both innocent and guilty are in the 
camps, and the innocent, refusing to confess to any offence, are 
treated as if they were guilty of disloyalty and were subscribers 
to the Mau Mau oath.” 

Mr. Creech Jones also spoke of the charges made by Miss 
Eileen Fletcher that girl juveniles were held in prison com- 
pounds for women, where they received no proper training, 
education or instruction. In some cases, they had been sen- 
tenced to solitary confinement for delinquencies. A very strict 
inquiry into the treatment of young persons and children 
seemed to be called for . . . 

The Emergency procedures adopted since 1952 should be 
investigated by a commission or committee sent from this 
country to inquire into such matters as the grounds on which 
detention orders are made, methods of screening, the system 
of appeals to the Advisory Committee, the treatment of in- 
ternees in camps and in villages, and the proposals that those 
classed as ‘‘very black” should continue to be detained after the 
Emergency is at an end. 

The Minister of State for Colonial Affairs, Mr. John Hare, 
reviewing the progress of the Emergency said: ““The most 
striking thing about Kenya today is that while the Emergency 
is not yet over, the end is at least in sight and militant Mau 
Mau is affecting the life of the Colony less and less. The latest 
estimate of terrorist strength is not much more than 1,000, 
compared with 1,750 only three months ago, There are now 
only five major leaders at large as against about fifty a year 
ago. 

o “There have been allegations, both in the House and else- 
where, that the rule of law has broken down in Kenya. I cannot 
accept this, and I should like to give some of the reasons why. 
Nobody has ever denied that at the height of the emergency 
conditions in the troubled areas amounted to a state of civil 
war. Large armed gangs, often a hundred strong, roamed the 
countryside murdering and pillaging. In fact, the extent of the 
terror is only just being fully revealed as the bodies of the 
41Dicest Ill, 7. 








victims are discovered. Some things undoubtedly occurred in the 
heat of battle and under the strain of the brutalizing influences 
of the prevailing conditions, which were deplorable and in- 
excusable. There were, indeed, a few isolated cases of brutali- 
ties and atrocities on the part of the Government’s Forces. But 
I do emphasize that, wherever possible, the offenders have 
been brought to justice, and it has been brought home re- 
peatedly and forcibly to all concerned that abuses and mal- 
practices will not be tolerated. 

“The release of detainees is at the rate of approximately 
2,000 a month. This corresponds with only 850 six months 
ago and 600 twelve months ago. To meet the need to provide 
homes and employment for those who are released, various 
schemes have been launched such as the Mwea Tebere Irriga- 
tion project, the Forest Resettlement project and the land con- 
solidation measures in the reserves. Several pilot schemes for 
the return of Kikuyu, Embu and Meru to the farms of the Rift 
Valley Province are now in operation and the first signs are 
encouraging.” 

Mr. C. W. Armstrong (Conservative) said that consider- 
able progress had been made with the consolidation of African 
landholdings. For instance, it was no longer a matter of trying 
to persuade the Kikuyu that this was for their benefit; it was 
now a matter of trying to find enough surveyors to meet the 
demand to carry out these consolidations fast enough. The 
moral behind this was that when we know what should be done 
we should not allow ourselves to be hindered by criticism which 
is often ill-informed, if not mischievous. 

Speaking of the integrated or united society which all hoped 
to see in Kenya, Mr. Armstrong said: ‘“The first thing to bear 
in mind, perhaps, is that the difficulties which exist in Kenya 
also exist in many other countries, and that they are quite in- 
dependent of colour and many of them quite independent of 
race. They are difficulties which arise, for instance, in India, in 
Egypt, and in Persia, and which arose much nearer home in 
Ireland—problems, for instance, of poverty, with contrasts in 
wealth and lack of capital; problems of lack of education, with 
contrasts in culture and lack of talent; problems of land hunger, 
with contrasts in size of holdings and much misuse of land. But 
unhappily, in Kenya all these contrasts are sharpened and crys- 
tallized by colour. I often wish that all who live in Kenya could 
in these matters become colour-blind, so that men of all races, 
according to their qualities and their abilities, could work to- 
wards the common end. 

“In Kenya, both domination and separation have been re- 
jected; and they have been rejected, I think, with the assent of 
the majority of the Europeans who live in that country. At the 
same time, it is fair to realize that for a once-dominant race to 
plunge into the solution of co-operation with races far more 
numerous than themselves is a daunting experience, and it is 
fair that we in this country should do nothing to make that 
plunge more difficult for them.”’ 

Mr. Fenner Brockway (Labour) described the numbers of 
executions for crimes other than murder as appalling. Only 
297 of the 1,015 Africans executed since the Emergency had 
been found guilty of murder. Even in the first quarter of this 
year, despite the easier conditions in Kenya, forty-four Africans 
were executed, of whom only eight were found guilty of mur- 
der. At the height of the Mau Mau difficulties, in the third 
quarter of 1954, of the 223 executions which took place, only 
twenty-four were in respect of persons found guilty of murder. 


Mr. Brockway gave particulars from the prison records of 
three Kikuyu girls imprisoned at Kamiti, aged 11 and 12, 
the first charged with taking illegal oaths, and consorting with 
armed persons, was sentenced to two years’ hard labour and five 
years’ hard labour, consecutive; the others were sentenced to 
detention at the Governor’s pleasure. Mr. Brockway added that 
the sentence “‘Governor’s pleasure, maximum security” was 
always referred to as a life sentence. It could be reviewed every 
four years. 

He said that the Kenya Government had denied that girls 
were doing hard labour. But Miss Fletcher’s statement that she 
had seen girls carrying pisé blocks and having to cut up large 
tree roots was supported by a report from the Senior African 
Rehabilitation Assistant, dated June 27, 1955, initialled by the 
Commandant of Kamiti Prison, stating that “100 long-term 
juvenile convicts continued their work of mud brick construc- 
tions, and pisé houses in the prison.” In addition to that, which 
surely is hard labour for juveniles, there is the stark fact of the 
official prison record of a child of eleven being sentenced to 
seven years hard labour. 

Major Patrick Wall (Conservative) said that it was the duty 
of Members of Parliament on both sides of the House to remedy 
injustice where they found it. “In doing so, however, we must 
be very careful not to undermine confidence either in the 
Administration of the Territory in question or in the integrity 
of this country.” 

Mrs. Barbara Castle (Labour) spoke of her visits to deten- 
tion camps and of the complaints she had received from Africans 
and Europeans about the conditions there, and emphasized the 
need for an independent inquiry. Mrs. Castle said: ‘I asked 
about the children in the camp. I was told frankly by the officials 
that there had been an alarmingly high death rate of children of 


$ years of age and under. From January to October last year, - 


among the 400 children of 3 years and under in the camp, the 
deaths averaged twenty a month. They told me they agreed it 
was a shocking figure. I want to give them full credit for that. 
They also pointed out that by October the figure had started to 
drop and was down to six, and they hoped it would go lower. 

“There are many officials in Kenya who do care. I met a 
number of them—such as probation officers, and that wonderful 
woman, the Red Cross worker, Miss Priest, with whom I went 
round the villages. These are devoted people—dedicated 
workers. We cannot pay too high a tribute to those individuals, 
but is it not wrong that the fate of thousands of human beings 
should depend on the accident of a person’s getting into the 
right job, when things have been so bad for so long ?”’ 

Mr. Aneurin Bevan (Labour) winding up for the Opposition 
said : “The fact of the matter is that there is a grave breakdown 
in communication between Parliament and what is happening 
in the Colonies. We have been considering this for some time, 
and we are going to make certain proposals to Parliament for 
revising the constitutional machinery . . . We are not really 
trying to do our duty by the 70 million people who depend 
upon us in the Colonies merely by putting down Questions 
every six weeks, when many of them are very rarely reached, 
and especially when, after long centuries of experience, we have 
produced a whole lot of Ministers who are all excellent at the 
art of parrying and dodging the Questions when they arise.” 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies, Mr. Lennox-Boyd, 
concluded for the Government. He said that he shared a feeling 
that the system of Parliamentary Question and Answer in this 
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field was not altogether a satisfactory way of exercising and 
showing the interest of the House of Commons in this matter. 

Replying to charges brought by Miss Fletcher and referred 
to from the Opposition benches, the Secretary of State said: 
“Under Kenya legislation no child under the age of 14 may be 
sentenced to imprisonment, and there are no children under 
that age in prison in Kenya. Any young person over the age of 
14 may be sentenced to imprisonment, with or without hard 
labour, under Emergency Regulations or other laws for such 
periods as those regulations or laws may provide. In practice, 
the hardest work for prisoners of this age, from 14 to 18, is 
cultivating vegetables.” 

He had been informed by the Governor of Kenya that the 
ages which appeared in the prison records were inaccurate. All 
the girls concerned had now been medically examined and their 
approximate ages are medically certified to be 15 in three cases, 
154 in one case, 164 in one case and 17} in one case. © 

In reply to further questions from several Labour Members 
(June 18, 1956) relating to the detention of juveniles, the 
Colonial Secretary said that in some cases, it had been found 
that the ages shown in the record-sheets had been subsequently 
altered in different ink, to show a lower age. It was not known 
by whom, when or for what purpose these alterations were 
made, but no responsible officer had authorized them. 

On a subsequent occasion, replying to Mr. James Johnson 
(Labour) he said: ‘““The courts are not concerned with the 
exact establishment of age but with the age category of an 
accused person. On a capital charge the court must satisfy itself 
whether the accused is under 18. On a non-capital charge it must 
satisfy itself whether the accused is a young person, i.e. within 
the age range of 14 to 17 inclusive, or a child, i.e. under the age 
of 14. It is some indication of the difficulty of assessing the ages 
of young Africans that doctors who, as a result of research, 
have established a tentative standard (mainly by X-ray tests) 
indicating a minimum age of 17} or thereabouts are not pre- 
pared, even in cases in which that standard can be applied, to 
commit themselves beyond a margin of error of six months 
either way. In court proceedings, of course, the benefit of any 
doubt as to age is given to the accused person.” 

This matter was again raised by Mr. Fenner Brockway 
(Labour) on the adjournment of the House (June 25, 1956), 
when the Colonial Secretary reported that Miss Fletcher had 
been present at discussions in his office which lasted over two 
hours. A very full record of this meeting had been prepared, 


which would be sent to the Government of Kenya for their 
comments. 


Comment in the Press 


An editorial in the East African Standard (June 8, 1956) 
described the debate as barren, and said: “It is more than un- 
fair to Kenya that, after the buffets of the past few years, when 
it has so much constructive work to do, it should be attacked by 
inferences and chided for not rushing into reforms it is already 
aiming at, but which it knows, far better than M.P.s in West- 
minster, can be achieved on sure foundations only at the right 
pace.” 

The Economist (June 9, 1956) commented : “Once again the 
Colonial Secretary has had a mauling in Parliament over Kenya. 
He got out of his last brush with Mrs. Castle in no very good 
shape, and on Wednesday he did little better with his rebuttal 
of Miss Fletcher’s charges—brought forward by Mr. Creech 


Jones and Mr. Bevan—that the government of Kenya was 
sentencing to long periods of imprisonment, and sometimes 
hard labour, Kikuyu girls as young as 11 or 12. He triumph- 
antly announced that medical inquiries had proved that the girls 
were 15 at least; and the story of this ‘regrettable’ mistake, 
which has misled everyone, including Miss Fletcher, was saved 
up as the final annihilating retort for Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s reply 
at the end. This sort of thing makes one despair of the Govern- 
ment’s sense of proportion in dealing with the highly-charged 
Kenya situation . . . 

“It is no longer enough to assert that fine work had been 
done in putting down a bestial conspiracy in which thousands 
of innocents were butchered. Confidence in the rule of law in 
Kenya has been shaken; the bland announcement that an inves- 
tigation is going on into the Kenya criminal code as fast as re- 
sources permit, and the flat contradiction of the strictures 
passed on Kenya’s justice by one of the colony’s judges, will not 
remove doubts.” 

Mr. Dingle Foot, in a letter to the Observer (June 24, 1956) 
said: ‘“‘No one who has followed events in Kenya since the 
declaration of emergency can have failed to realize that the 
judges of the East African Court of Appeal and the Supreme 
Court and also the law officers have done their utmost to uphold 
the rule of law. What is needed, I suggest, is an inquiry directed 
not into the administration of justice, but to the exercise of 
emergency powers.” 


Colonel Young’s Resignation 

The Rev. Michael Scott in the course of a sermon in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral (May 27, 1956) said that people in Britain 
had been slow to appraise the implications of Colonel Young's 
resignation. 

“He resigned because justice and the rule of law had ceased 
to exist for the Kikuyu people of Kenya, and because of other 
things which have been coming to light. At the time he resigned 
it was said that he had protested because prosecutions were not 
proceeded with against certain White people, on higher instruc- 
tion that it would ‘not be politically expedient to prosecute’. I 
asked Colonel Young about this, and he told me that he could 
not in all conscience deny what I had said. 

“Parliament has not yet brought to light the real reasons for 
Colonel Young’s resignation. And when Parliament fails in a 
matter so vital to the restoration of confidence in the law as an 
instrument of justice for all people, it is time that the Church 
intervened, and told the truth about what has been happening 
in Kenya; not only about the cruelties committed by ignorant 
and misguided terrorists, but also about the enormities that 
have been perpetrated in the name of law and order in Kenya.” 

The Daily Telegraph (June 1, 1956) reported that Mr. L. R. 
M. Welwood, Minister without Portfolio in the Kenya Govern- 
ment, had made an outspoken attack on critics in Britain. He 
described Colonel Young, Commissioner of the City Police 
and former Kenya Police Commissioner, as ‘an indiscreet 
policeman who had discredited his service and stabbed Kenya 
in the back.”” The Rev. Michael Scott, he described as “‘a priest 
eaten up with venom and fanaticism.” 

Mr. Scott, in a statement to the press said: ‘“These remarks 
of Mr. Welwood’s do not answer the question of why Colonel 
Young resigned. 

““We are told that more than a thousand Africans have been 
executed during the Emergency, many of them for crimes less 








than murder, and people in this country, who have had to accept 
such a large part of the burden of maintaining law and order in 
Kenya have a right and responsibility to know whether justice 
is being done and to see that it is seen to be done. Parliament 
has a duty to elicit the full truth if confidence in the processes of 
the Law is to be restored.”’ 


Prisons and Detention Camps 


In a debate on the Budget proposals in the Kenya legislature, 
the Minister for Community Development, Mr. B. A. Ohanga 
said there were forty-nine male and twenty-one female rehabili- 
tation officers in the Colony, and 103 rehabilitation assistants. 

The total detainees of all types in March, 1955 was 
53,043, Mr. Ohanga said. In March, 1956, the total was 42,907 
adults and 2,462 juveniles. The total released during the period 
was 20, 105, and a further 12,000 were detained during the same 
time. The two most essential factors in rehabilitation were 
hard work and firm discipline. The main object was to get con- 
fessions, relieving the load from a man’s mind. The fact that 
men confessing often earned the enmity of other detainees 
showed that strength of character was developing. 

Mr. W. W. W. Awori said he wondered how much benefit 
the country had received from rehabilitation. Although the 
total released was supposed to be about 1,000 a month, the 
Government seemed to be detaining as many as before. He also 
claimed that there were many innocent men in detention camps. 
( East African Standard, May 31, 1956.) 

Mr. J. W. Cusack, Minister for Internal Security, provided 
further information about the problems arising from the large 
numbers of Mau Mau prisoners and detained persons. The cost 
of these services was estimated at £2,700,000. (The Times, 
June 9, 1956. ) 


The Future of Mombasa and the Coast 
Province 


The Times (May 28, 1956) stated that events in Ceylon have 
strengthened the view that Mombasa will be considered for 
development as a naval base, or that potential harbour sites 
elsewhere along the Kenya coast will be surveyed. 

The coastal strip of Kenya is part of the Sultan of Zanzibar’s 
dominions and forms the Protectorate of Kenya. The strip, 
10 miles deep, runs from the southern to the northern border of 
Kenya and includes Mombasa, the holiday resort of Malindi, 
and the old Arab town of Lamu. 

The agreement of 1895 between Britain and the Sultan pro- 
vided for his possessions on the mainland and the adjacent 
islands, exclusive of Zanzibar and Pemba, to be administered by 
the British Government, without affecting the sovereignty of 
the Sultan in these territories. The last clause, however, gave 
the British Government power to terminate the agreement on 
six months’ notice. The United Kingdom undertook to pay to 
the Sultan’s Government the sum of £11,000 a year, as well 
as £6,000 representing interest on the sum of £200,000 dis- 
bursed by the ruler for the surrender of the East Africa Com- 
pany’s concessions and the purchase of its assets. The annuity 
was reduced to £10,000 because part of the area was annexed 
to Italian Somaliland, now the trust territory of Somalia. 

It is obvious that sixty years have brought developments 
which make it impracticable today to sever the connexion be- 
tween the Colony and the Protectorate, detach Mombasa from 
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Kenya and hand over the administration to the Sultan’s Govern- 
ment. The agreement does not provide for its termination by 
Zanzibar, and does not anywhere suggest that the annual pay- 
ment is for rent. 

Two Arab members of the Kenya Legislative Council have 
outlined a plan for Arab self-rule for the coast. The suggestion 
is that a provincial council be established for the coast province 
and Mombasa, with the Deputy Governor as chairman and the 
provincial commissioner as vice-chairman, half the membership 
to be Arab. The council, under this: plan, would be set up to- 
wards the end of 1957, and perhaps five years later would be 
succeeded by a coast legislative council in which again the 
Arabs would occupy half the seats. 

Their argument is that the terms of the treaty between Zan- 
zibar and the British Government have been neglected under 
the Lyttelton plan. Sheikh Mafood Mackawi, one of the pro- 
posers, is quoted as saying that under that plan the Arabs had 
no ministerial post, and that since its adoption the Governor, 
Sir Evelyn Baring, has promised them such a post. If this 
promise is not kept after the September elections, he says, 
“there is a possibility of Arab demonstrations against the 
Government”. The report says that private talks among the 
coast members of the Legislature have been going on for many 
months, but it was not till Mombasa was mooted as successor 
to the Trincomalee naval base that the Arabs felt they had a 
really strong card to play. 

Addressing the central Arab association in Mombasa, the 
new President, Sharif Shatry, a former member of the Kenya 
Legislature, dealt at length with recent statements about the 
Arab attitude to the naval base question, saying that no sane 
person would oppose such a proposal. It would be base in- 
gratitude towards the British Government, in complete dis- 
regard of the real interests of Kenya. (The Times, June 4, 1956.) 

Mr. George Usher, Member for Mombasa, subsequently 
dissociated himself from any plan for self-rule for Mombasa, 
and the Coast Province. 

Mr. Usher said he believed the Arabs deserved special con- 
sideration in the Coast Province. ‘“They brought civilization 
to this coast, and they have been law-abiding, loyal and patient 
under their disappointments. They have particularly dis- 
tinguished themselves in the magisterial and administrative 
spheres where, I hope, they will have full scope. But if they feel 
their importance has had scant recognition the situation will 
not be cured by constitutional measures which seem to be 
neither practicable nor economically sound. 

“There seems to be no economic future for a Kenya in which 
all races do not stand together,” said Mr. Usher ‘‘For all 
practical purposes the Colony and the Protectorate should be 
regarded as one and indivisible.” 


Federal Independence Party’s Policy 


Freedom from the continually recurring crises which have 
bedevilled Kenya for many years is claimed by the Federal In- 
dependence Party for its policy of provincial autonomy. The 
party states, in a pamphlet, that this is not apartheid as gener- 
ally understood. The over-all aim was the security of the Euro- 
pean and the welfare of the indigenous peoples. 

Under the plan, the Colony would be rearranged geographic- 
ally into a number—five is suggested—of provinces. One 
would be a European Area; three, African Provinces, and one, 
possibly, a Coastal Arab Province. 








The European Area would have complete control, within its 
own boundaries, over all matters except country-wide com- 
munications and defence, posts and telegraphs, the railway, 
possibly main roads, and the law. Nairobi and other towns in 
the White Highlands would be included in this area. It is en- 
visaged that Mombasa would also be included. The Govern- 
ment of the European Area would see that provision was made 
for the employment of European youth after service in the 
Kenya Regiment. ““The Technical College in Nairobi should 
have been put at the service of these young men of ours, who 
have given of their best without stint,’’ the pamphlet states. 

Government in the non-European Provinces would be on the 
same basis as for the European Area, but with such supervision 
and control as were necessary from the Central Government. For 
the time being the Central Government would exercise super- 
vision over finance, interna] security, health, education and 
veterinary and agricultural affairs in the African Provinces. 

The aim would be to ‘bring on” these provinces until equal- 
ity of government with the European Area was reached. There 
would be “‘no basic objection’’ to a system of universal suffrage 
in the African Provinces. 

The Central Government would be elected on a parity basis 
by all areas. The number suggested is twelve from the Euro- 
pean Area and twelve from other areas, but this could be varied 
“‘as circumstances dictate”’. 


Policy Statement by Independent 
Members 


Six European Members of the Independent Group in Kenya 
Legislative Council have called for ‘‘a brake on political oppor- 
tunism’”’ and the devotion of energies mainly to the agricultural, 
commercial and industrial development of the Colony. 

In a preliminary statement of policy they declare: ‘‘We are 
convinced that the peoples of this country are rightly weary of 
political palaver and desire the assurance that, in the future, 
emphasis shall be on the establishment of the economic viability 
of Kenya.” 

The statement signed by Group Captain L. R. Briggs, Mr. 
S. V. Cooke, Colonel S. G. Ghersie, Sir Charles Markham and 
Mr. Humphrey Slade, says: 

“We intend to press for progressive transfer of executive 
authority from the Colonial Office to the Government of Kenya, 
and for the progressive removal of restrictions on the legisla- 
tive authority of the Legislative Council of Kenya. This implies 
no desire to cut adrift from the Imperial connexion. That must 
be maintained, not only for purposes of defence and foreign 
relations, but also by reason of our affection and loyalty for the 
Queen and fellow countrymen in the United Kingdom and the 
Commonwealth. But we must aim at full control of our internal 
affairs at the earliest possible date. We would agree to the 
Colonial Office reserving power of veto in respect of racial 
legislation. We are opposed to any scheme of provincial in- 
dependence which might go as far as to deprive Europeans of 
leadership and control of the Colony as a whole.” 

In an additional statement, Mr. S. V. Cooke expresses reser- 
vations about self-government, which he recognizes as the ulti- 
mate aim, but which he does not think can come about within 
any predictable period. It must be delayed until the non- 
European races show themselves fit to share that great 
responsibility. ( East African Standard, June 8, 1956.) 
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Ever-Growing Demand for Education 


After a long debate the Kenya Legislative Council accepted a 
Government amendment to a motion on African education by 
Mr. E. W. Mathu, African Representative Member. 

The motion had called upon the Government to state what 
action, if any, it proposed to take to avert “the disturbing 
situation resulting from the present policy for African primary 
and intermediate education”. The amendment, which was pro- 
posed by the Minister for Education, Mr. W. F. Coutts, called 
on the Government to inquire into the situation resulting from 
the present policy—“ which presents some disturbing features.” 

Mr. Mathu said the policy of the Government should be to 
make sure that all those who desired education should have it. 
At present, this was far from being the case, and large numbers 
of African children were prevented from enjoying the full 
schooling which was so necessary. Those who gained admis- 
sion, at the age of 7, were allowed to go on until they reached 
the age of 11, when they would be in Standard IV. Afterwards 
only 20 per cent could ever proceed to intermediate schooling. 
The other 80 per cent had to be told: ““You can go and do 
what you like.” 

In 1954 there were some 2 million African children of school- 
going age, but only 348,000 enjoyed primary and inter- 
mediate schooling. The Government should see to it that every 
child presenting itself for admission should be taken into 
Standard I and given an uninterrupted schooling up to the age 
of 15. 

Mr. Coutts said the Government had promised to provide 
eight years’ education for every African child as soon as pos- 
sible—within the limits of finance, buildings and teachers. 
Recently, this question had been studied to see if it was pos- 
sible to put it into practice for a certain period. This would cost 
£21 million a year and the present education budget for all 
races was £44 million. 

Messrs. Crosskill, Harris, Slade, and Mrs. Shaw were 
amongst the European members who supported Mr. Mathu’s 
motion in opposition to the Government. (East African 
Standard, April 19 and 20, 1956. ) 


Annual Report 


The Annual Report of the Education Department stated that 
although there is no compulsory education for African children, 
efforts are being made to provide schooling for all African 
children of school age in urban areas. Special attention is being 
given to Nairobi, where the problem of delinquent children is 
described as “potentially serious”. 


Congress Policy 


The Nairobi District African Congress in its outline policy 
statement claimed that more than half of African children of 
school-going age in Nairobi cannot be accommodated in the 
few schools there are. Congress promised to urge the African 
community to make a substantial contribution in support of any 
Government move towards providing compulsory, free educa- 
tion for their children. 


African Public School 


Many well-known Kenyans, European and African, have 
issued an appeal for funds for the establishment near Gilgil of 
a primary boarding school for the children of Africans who are 
willing to pay fees comparable with those paid by Europeans in 








the Government boarding schools. It is believed that many 
well-educated Africans, including district officers, agricultural 
officers and veterinary officers, would be willing to pay about 
£25 a term for first-rate education for their children at the vital 
primary age. Since the Government cannot meet the capital 
cost of such a school, the signatories are seeking to raise the 
money by public subscription, largely from Africans. It is 
estimated that £15,000 would enable the project to be started 
with accommodation for sixty children. (East Africa and 
Rhodesia, June 21, 1956. ) 


Labour from Ruanda Urundi 


Plans to import labour from Ruanda Urundi to meet the 
shortage of workers on Kenya’s sisal and sugar plantations 
have been announced in Legislative Council by the Minister of 
Labour, Mr. W. F. Coutts. The time had come, he said, to take 
“rather serious steps” to avoid a fall in the levels of production. 
The move had been decided only after long and serious con- 
sideration, and in the first instance would be confined to one or 
two estates. ( East African Standard, June 6, 1956.) 


Somaliland 


The Forgotten Protectorate 


(Tuis article was written for the Africa Bureau by James 
Johnson, M.P., who recently visited Somaliland. ) 

For seventy years, the British have possessed this part of the 
Horn of Africa—over the water facing Aden. Six months ago I 
visited this land as the guest of the National United Front of 
Somali Elders and People to investigate conditions of the Ethio- 
pian border dispute, and was scandalized to find that I was 
the first M.P. ever to have set foot there. 

This is not without significance and has been noticed by these 
proud and loyal people who capture the affection of all who visit 
them. Happily since my visit two Ministers have been out to see 
things on the spot—for following the 1954 White Paper, and 
the 1955 agreement when the Haud and Reserved Areas passed 
to Ethiopia, the Somalis have lost confidence in Her Majesty’s 
Government. The situation continues to be extremely 
dangerous. 

The Somalis (in total today almost 3 millions) came over 
from Arabia in Tudor times—they are Moslems and wander 
as nomads with their great herds of camels, goats and sheep. 

In 1897 when we were fighting the Mahdi in the Sudan, we 
bartered away the Haud and Ogaden (one-third of the Pro- 
tectorate) to Abyssinia—unknown to the Somalis. For some 
forty years there was no government in this disturbed area and 
the Somalis grazed all over as from time immemorial. 

For a few years the Italians harshly administered the area 
and trouble developed but then came the second World War 
and British Military Administration—followed by the Colonial 
Office in 1948. All this time the Somalis kept their sense of 
identity and as Moslems held fast to their old traditions. After 
1945—with Ernest Bevin in the Foreign Office—they were 
encouraged in their old desire for a United Somali State— 
joining up with their southern cousins at Mogadishu. 

They are hostile to the Amharic people of the Abyssinian 
highlands who wish to expand to the coast, and who now have 
been given these Haud grazing lands where the Somalis go for 





water. Unfortunately the Somali delegation, led by Michael 
Mariano, was not heard by the United Nations in New York.? 

Under the 1955 Agreement the Somalis are allowed British 
liaison officers and illalos (police) to look after their interests 
when they cross the boundary to graze their stock. The Ethio- 
pians sincerely believe they have been magnanimous in these 
concessions—but many difficult situations have arisen in Ethio- 
pian courts following high-handed action by Ethiopian police. 

After close investigation on the spot, I am bound to say that 
I do not think the Ethiopians are keeping their bargain. I talked 
to many officials and tribesmen and visited Harar where a five- 
week conference of the two sides was held. There I inter- 
viewed Mohammed Begorreh, Chief Local Authority of Har- 
geisa, held in prison and later sentenced without being allowed 
a defending counsel. Later—following our intervention—he 
was given an amnesty by the Emperor, Haile Selassie. 

Since the abortive Harar meeting Mr. A. D. Dodds Parker, 
Under Secretary of State, flew out to Addis Ababa and has 
made our position clear at the highest level to the Emperor 
himself. 

I do not believe the Ethiopians have the least intention of 
making any concessions regarding the Haud region but it was 
a good thing that Mr. Dodds Parker? and afterwards the 
Colonial Minister of State, Lord Lloyd, visited Hargeisa. They 
saw Somali leaders and perhaps steadied public opinion but the 
situation remains explosive. I am afraid that Lord Lloyd’s 
statement did not satisfy the N.U.F. Party, nor the Sheikhs. 

Conditions inside the Protectorate are grave—for since 
January, 1955, intertribal fighting has caused 250 deaths. 
Grazing lands and water are both scarce—and tribal authority 
has deteriorated under these difficult conditions. There must be 
more devolution of power by District Commissioners to enable 
the Somali Elders to curb local incidents as soon as they occur. 

Above all, we must show the Somali people that we mean to 
develop the country more quickly. This means spending Colo- 
nial Development and Welfare money: we must get an Aden 
contractor over with some Yemeni labourers to erect quickly 
some eight to ten new schools—to show tribesmen that some- 
thing is moving. Some forty to fifty Ferguson tractors must be 
in action ploughing—for farmers to talk about. Wells must be 
sunk, borings begun—more bunding of watercourses—a begin- 
ning of Berbera Harbour Scheme and so on. Not least, some 
good roads are needed. There are too few doctors. 

What of the future ? 

In 1960—the former Italian Somalia will be given independ- 
ence by United Nations. British Somalis undoubtedly wish to 
join up with them. The Protectorate is pledged to have internal 
self-government and we must therefore equip the Somalis for 
their future responsibilities. 

Above all, higher education is vital to counter the present 
Egyptian influence in Somalia. There are less than twenty 
Somalis in the United Kingdom—while there are 250 Somalis 
at Cairo University and teachers unfriendly to us are flowing 
into Somali schools. 

When the Somalis are united, sometime after 1960, I can 
foresee serious trouble, and a situation with Ethiopia not unlike 
that now existing between Israelis and Arabs. 

I firmly believe the only lasting solution will be the cession 
of the Haud back to the Somalis. It is certainly in the future 
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interests of Ethiopia as much as Great Britain to arrive at an 
early agreement upon this unhappy dispute. 


Government Policy Statement 

Lord Lloyd, Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, at the conclusion of a visit to Somaliland, made a 
broadcast statement, in the course of which he said that he 
would provide an indication of the general intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government though some details of policy still re- 
main to be examined. The aim of the Government was to press 
ahead with economic, social and political progress, particularly 
in the development of education and economic resources. ‘‘In 
the field of education plans already exist for expanding ele- 
mentary, intermediate and secondary education and technical 
training facilities; they will be discussed with the Secretary of 
State’s Education Adviser when he visits the Protectorate this 
autumn. Up to 200 overseas scholarships and training courses, 
in addition to those originally planned for the period ending 
1960, will be provided subject to there being sufficient suitably 
qualified candidates. These scholarships are intended to cover 
all branches of education and include university and professional 
training of Somali students, technical training and apprentice- 
ship overseas and provision for administrative and technical 
courses for serving Somali members in all branches of the Civil 
Service.” 

Lord Lloyd continued : ‘‘In the development of economic re- 
sources particular attention will be paid to providing adequate 
water supplies both in the towns and in the interior, and to 
agricultural, irrigation, forestry and soil and water conserva- 
tion projects by which grazing and natural vegetation will be 
improved and the Protectorate made less dependent on im- 
ported foodstuffs. It is hoped to improve outlets for livestock, 
skins and other livestock products, and schemes for an abbatoir 
and cold store at Berbera are being investigated. Berbera port 
will be developed, and the search for oil and minerals of econo- 
mic value encouraged. Every effort will be made to develop a 
stable and self-supporting economy and modern social services 
within the limits of Protectorate resources. 

“The primary object of all of these developments is to make 
the Somalis of the Protectorate ready for internal self-govern- 
ment. Her Majesty’s Government is not, however, laying 
down a definite time-table for political advances, and indeed it 
is believed that responsible Somalis themselves would not wish 
this to be done. Her Majesty’s Government will however re- 
view the position in consultation with the people of the Protec- 
torate within a reasonable time after 1960. 

‘“‘Her Majesty’s Government will therefore take every prac- 
tical step to encourage Somalis to assume greater political 
responsibility. A Legislative Council with certain powers over 
legislation and finance will be introduced within the coming 
twelve months and local government councils will be progres- 
sively established throughout the Protectorate. The expansion 
in educational services and particularly the increase in oversea 
scholarships have been planned to secure among other things 
an acceleration of the process of the Somalis’ entering into 
posts in higher branches of the Civil Service.” 

With regard to the possibility of some form of association 
between Somaliland and Somalia after 1960, Lord Lloyd said: 
‘“‘When the time comes to consider such matters the views of 
the Somalis concerned will be one of the factors of decisive im- 
portance in determining Her Majesty’s Government's attitude 
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towards any proposals which may be put forward on this sub- 
ject. Her Majesty’s Government would certainly discuss any 
such proposals with representatives of the people of the Pro- 
tectorate; and, if political and economic conditions were pro- 
pitious, and the proposals were both well-conceived and fa- 
voured by the Somalis concerned, Her Majesty's Government 
would be ready to support them in principle. 

‘The Protectorate’s territorial integrity is guaranteed for as 
long as the territory remains under the protection of Her 
Majesty’s Government and indeed Her Majesty’s Government 
wishes to emphasize that she will certainly not withdraw her 
protection as long as the Somali people require it.” ( Colonial 
Office Information Department, May 31, 1956.) 


Somalis Appeal to Britain 

Mr. J. B. Slade-Baker, Special Representative of the Sunday 
Times in Hargeisa, reported that ‘‘a delegation from a Somali 
nomad tribe, the Esa, arrived to seek British protection against 
the Ethiopian Government, whose forces, they allege, have 
massacred more than 400 of their men, women and children and 
driven the survivors from their grazing grounds because they 
would not accept Ethiopian sovereignty . . . According to 
the tribal spokesmen they were approached last January by 
officials on their grazing grounds in Ethiopia, and were asked 
if they considered themselves Ethiopians. They replied that 
they did not, that they were Somalis and were under the protec- 
tion of the British Government, by a treaty concluded in 1885. 

“*They then told us,’ said the Esa leader, ‘that if we per- 
sisted in calling ourselves Somalis and in saying that we were 
protected by the English they would either expel us from the 
country or exterminate us. We replied that we had occupied 
our grazing grounds for generations, long before they had ever 
come there. 

“*In the first week of February we were attacked by an 
Ethiopian force of infantry in twenty lorries, six light tanks and 
two or three planes. We had only our spears and our knives, 
and we were helpless against these iron machines.’ 

“After a battle lasting five days, in which 189 Esa men, 111 
women and 118 children were killed, the survivors retreated 
into hilly country where the tanks could not follow them. The 
delay in appealing to Britain, the Esa say, was because they 
could not hold a tribal meeting before the rains, and it took 
time to arrange their affairs. 

“The leader of the delegation went on, ‘We have had clashes 
with the Ethiopians before and we know that men are killed in 
battle—we are accustomed to that. But we have never heard 
before of women and children being killed. The women were 
mutilated before being killed, and the children—one of them 
four days old—were murdered in cold blood. 

“*We have lost everything. The Ethiopians have slaugh- 
tered our cows and sheep and goats, and have burned our huts 
and possessions. We only ask that our plight shall be made 
known to the British Government and the world, that we shall 
be given protection against Ethiopia, and that our rights shall 
be restored.’ 

“The Esa are a tough, hard-bitten people, with a reputation 
for turbulence, but they are also recognized as trustworthy. As 
I sat among them and listened to their story, it was impossible 
to remain unmoved by their faith in our ability to give them the 
protection to which they believe they are entitled.”’ (June 24, 
1956.) 








Mr. Bernard Braine (Conservative) asked the Colonial 
Secretary what representations had been made to the British 
authorities by the Esa in this connexion, and Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
replied that he was investigating a report from the Governor of 
Somaliland and would make another statement soon. (June 27, 
1956. ) 


SOMALIA 


First Session of the Legislative 
Assembly 


On April 30, the first session of the new Legislative Assembly 
of Somalia was opened by the Administrator, H.E. Dr. E. 
Anzilotti. The very colourful ceremony was attended by the 
Italian Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and by Mr. Ben- 
jamin Cohen, Under-Secretary of the United Nations, re- 
sponsible for the Trusteeship Council, as well as a delegation 
from the two Houses of the Italian Parliament. The Adminis- 
strator, in declaring the session open, paid tribute to the excel- 
lent state of public order, and pointed out that the programme 
of Somalization by which the provincial administration should 
be in the hands of Somali officials by June 30, 1956 had been 
carried out even more promptly . . . Discussions with the 
Ethiopian Government regarding the frontier were at the 
moment in progress, but were not producing ‘the results hoped 
for. The Administrator also announced that a Somali Govern- 
ment would shortly be formed and the necessary legislation 
would be the first subject to be laid before the Assembly. (War 
Somali Sidihi, May 5, 1956.) 


Trusteeship Council Discussions 


The United Nations Trusteeship Council began its annual 
examination of conditions in Somalia on June 11. Somalia will 
be granted independence in 1960. 

The Administrator, Mr. Anzilotti, pointed out that the new 
Legislative Assembly had full legislative powers with two 
limitations. One was the sanction by the Administrator; the 
other, to last until May 1957, was the necessity for obtaining 
the Administrator’s approval before the Assembly could take 
the initiative in introducing a new draft law for discussion. The 
latter restriction, he added, would not be made use of except 
under circumstances which, he hoped, would not arise. 

Emphasizing the “remarkable discipline and order” main- 
tained during the elections to the Assembly, Mr. Anzilotti said 
that the total absence of incidents showed “‘a high degree of 
political consciousness and maturity’. He said that the Somali 
Government had, besides the Prime Minister, five Cabinet 
Ministers—Home Affairs, Social Affairs, Economic Affairs, 
Financial Affairs and Personnel and General Administrative 
Affairs. The Administrator stressed that the decision to form 
the first Somali Government was taken “entirely on our own 
initiative’’, as nothing either in the Trusteeship Agreement or 
in other U.N. resolutions ‘‘compelled us to do it now”’. 

The need for economic and technical aid to Somaliland after 
its independence in 1960 was emphasized by Mr. Anzilotti and 
by the Italian Representative, Mr. Grillo. The necessary finan- 
cial aid would be roughly between 4 and 5 million dollars a year 
at the beginning. “Not only must such aid be provided after 
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1960, but we must be sure that we can depend on it’, he de- 
clared. Otherwise most of the work would have to be held up, 
since there would be no sense in burdening the Somali Govern- 
ment with public works and enterprises they would be unable 
to maintain. Therefore, although this was still 1956, the prob- 
lem was an urgent one and should be given attention by the 
Trusteeship Council, he concluded. (United Nations News, 
June 18, 1956.) 


Egypt’s Interest in Somalia 


Mr. Philip Goodhart, the Special Representative of the 
Sunday Times (London), writing from Mogadiscio (June 10, 
1956) referred to the frontier crisis between Ethiopia and 
Somalia, and the financial crisis caused by the deficit which 
hitherto has been made good by the Italian Government. He 
added that there was every indication that Egypt would like to 
step into the vacuum and that “‘under the auspices of Kemal 
Eddine Salah, Colonel Nasser’s representative on the U.N. 
Advisory Council in Mogadiscio, Egyptian propaganda is 
pumped into Somalia. 

“Fifty Egyptian teachers have come to serve in the poverty- 
stunted schools and 400 Somali youths are studying in Egypt. 

“So far the British answer to all this has been one reading- 
room and the offer of one bursary. But, in fact, there is a reser- 
voir of goodwill for Britain, if a small one, in existence here.” 
Mr. Goodhart quoted Aden Abdullah Osman, the new Presi- 
dent of the Legislative Assembly, who said to him ““We hope 
we can look to you for support.” The article concluded: ““The 
harsh fact is that if Somalia cannot get the help that it needs 
from this country it will be forced to look to Egypt.” 


Tanganyika 


Government Attitude to Constitutional 
Developments 


The Governor of Tanganyika, Sir Edward Twining, said in 
Dar es Salaam that constitutional advancement in the territory 
could not be laid down in accordance with a time-table. There 
were many conditions which ought to be fulfilled before self- 
government could be achieved unless chaos was to follow. It 
was necessary to have an economy sufficiently viable to provide 
the revenue which the country and its population needed, and 
to have men of high calibre to provide an incorruptible and 
efficient public service, to participate in politics, and, when they 
had achieved power, to operate it in a statesmanlike way, with 
wise and moderate politics. 

Outlining the principles upon which the right to vote on a 
common roll should be based, the Governor told the Legisla- 
tive Assembly that a domiciliary qualification both in respect of 
the territory and the constituency and an age qualification 
should be obligatory. In addition each voter should possess 
either a suitable educational, property or income qualification, 
or should be the holder of one of certain specified offices. There 
would be no differentiation on account of sex. 

Regarding the qualifications of candidates for election, the 
Governor said they should be fluent in English or Swahili, and 
it was constitutionally necessary for them to be willing to take 
an oath of allegiance. They should be supported by an adequate 








number of qualified voters of the candidate’s own race, and they 
should pay a deposit which would be forfeited if they did not 
gain a minimum number of votes. 

A multi-racial committee has been formed to study proposals 
for electing some of the Unofficial Members of the Legislative 
Council, and Professor W. J. Mackenzie, who holds the Chair 
of Government and Administration at Manchester University, 
is to visit Tanganyika to make further recommendations for 
the political development of the country. 


Aims and Principles of the United 
Tanganyika Party’ 

The Tanganyika Standard (June, 1956) published a feature 
article on the U.T.P. in the form of a record of an interview 
with the Chairman of the party’s caretaker committee, Mr. 
Ivor Bayldon. The party is to hold its first convention in Dar 
es Salaam early in July. Mr. Bayldon in an interview said: “‘It 
must be frankly recognized that the Tanganyika Governments 
of the future will be largely African and that the speed at which 
they assume their responsibilities will depend on their progress 
and preparedness and mutual efforts to raise their educational 
and economic status. There can be no progress if standards are 
lowered and the U.T.P. stands firmly by the principle that 
advances towards self-government must be fully responsible 
and that the highest standards of efficiency, honesty and in- 
tegrity must be maintained.” 


Non-Racial Education 


The Governor of Tanganyika, addressing the Legislature, 
referred to the question of communal as opposed to non-racial 
education. He said: ‘“There are those who impatiently advocate 
the immediate introduction of non-racial education . . . If 
any of these people are merely trying to arouse emotional feel- 
ings for political purposes, they are being mischievous and 
doing no one, not even themselves any good. If they are serious 
about it, they should inform themselves of the difficulties that 
make radical change neither possible nor desirable.” On the one 
hand, he said, we find the non-African particularly the Euro- 
pean parents, fearing that if the doors of their schools are 
opened wide the other races will swamp them and that the 
standards will be lowered in consequence. On the other hand, 
there are some Africans who feel that non-natives are receiving 
better standards of education in seemingly luxurious circum- 
stances at Government expense and are thus privileged be- 
cause of their race. Seeking to dispel these beliefs, the Gover- 
nor pointed out that to maintain an African student at Make- 
rere College is more than three times that of maintaining a 
European student at the most expensive school in the territory. 

Sir Edward concluded : ‘‘It must be our aim in every way to 
raise standards in Tanganyika. It is perhaps not generally 
known that there are a few non-European children from Tan- 
ganyika who are already being educated in some of the great 
public schools of England. The parents of the English boys do 
not object to this provided these Tanganyikans have the moral 
and social qualities acceptable to the school. I feel that no 
reasonable person should object to such boys being allowed 


into comparable schools in Tanganyika.” (Kenya Weekly News, 
May 11, 1956.) 
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Uganda 


Direct Elections and Self-Government 


Tue Uganda National Congress has asked for the appointment 
of a constitutional expert to advise on direct elections and a 
common roll. They haye also asked the Colonial Secretary to 
receive a Congress delegation. The Times (May 14, 1956) 
described these requests as “second thoughts’ on the Gover- 
nor’s election proposals, and said the first Congress statement! 
was issued within two hours of the Governor’s speech on 
April 24, and was a complete denunciation of his proposals, 
demanding instead self-government now and immediate nego- 
tiations. This move was regretted even in Congress circles, 
and the new statement made no mention of these earlier 
demands. 

Emambya Esaze (May 12, 1956) said that Uganda was now 
entering the real battle for self-government, and everybody 
should join Congress. Nine new branches had recently been 
formed near the Sudan border. 

Speaking to the Legislative Council (May 24, 1956), Mr. 
A. Opwa, Representative member from Acholi, said that at the 
present time much was being said about self-government. “Let 
us not make the same mistakes as the Sudan,”’ he added. If this 
happened there was a danger that civil war might flare up in 
the Protectorate after the British Government had left. ( East 
African Standard, May 25, 1956.) 

The Manchester Guardian (June 30, 1956) reported that the 
Buganda Lukiko had voted against a motion asking that plans 
for direct elections should be discussed. The motion was intro- 
duced by Mr. E. M. K. Mulira, leader of the Progressive 
Party, who said that with Uganda’s approaching self-govern- 
ment there was need for direct elections to both the Legislative 
Council and the Lukiko. In spite of the advice of the Katikiro, 
members defeated the proposal by fifty-seven votes to twenty- 
one. After the vote had been taken the proposer and three 
other members, including Mr. Musazi, leader of the National 
Congress and Mr. Joseph Kiwanuka, editor of the Uganda Post, 
walked out. 

Commenting on demands for self-government, The Economist 
(May 12, 1956) said: ‘‘Neither they (Congress) nor the 
leaders of the other parties seem to understand that there is a 
machinery of Government that will have to be replaced; they 
have no ideas about the new machinery which is to replace it 
nor the stages of the metamorphosis. Yet if the future govern- 
ment is to be democratic—and this is the assumption of the 
British Government—the introduction of direct elections is a 
necessary first step. It can be argued—as the Progressive 
Party does—that the step is put too far ahead; but it would not 
be physically possible to speed up the process of registration 
which must precede the direct elections to the Buganda legis- 
lature (the Lukiko) in 1957 . . . 

“Uganda, moreover, faces in an even greater degree than the 
Gold Coast, the dangerous problem of the great disparity of 
development between its constituent provinces and peoples. 
Buganda is ahead of the rest, growing most of the coffee and 
one-third of the cotton, and receiving one-half of the value of 
the Protectorate’s exports. Recently, however, the Buganda 
government has denied its intention to pursue a separatist 
policy, and the Governor has made it clear once more that the 
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British Government feels itself to be the trustee for the central 
government of the future and intends to resist demands which 
might “encroach upon the rights and responsibilities, functions 
or revenues of the central government of the future.’ This was 
a statement of fundamental policy by no means directed solely 
at Buganda; but it underlines the fact that Uganda has a great 
deal of political education to get through before it can function 
as a modern state—and this is something which the National 
Congressmen so far flatly refuse to believe.” 


Uganda Diocesan Synod 

Division of the Uganda Diocese of the native Anglican 
Church into five areas as a means of preparing the way for the 
eventual setting up of a province of the Church under its own 
Archbishop in Uganda, was recommended by delegates to the 
Uganda Diocesan Synod, meeting at Namirembe, Kampala. 
The Synod agreed that the time was not yet ripe to establish 
a province in Uganda. 

Fear of East African Federation caused delegates to refuse 
support for a resolution put forward by the Archdeacon of 
Uganda, the Ven. R. C. Palin, who asked that representatives 
should be sent to an inter-territorial conference in Tanganyi- 
ka on the production of Christian literature. Mr. E. Rukana 
Buyungo said that for many years attempts had been made to 
draw Uganda into a federation of East African Territories. 
The British had many ways in which they wanted to do this 
and they could even do it through the Church. He was sup- 
ported by the Katikiro and the Omuwanika of Buganda. 
( East African Standard, May 18 and 21, 1956.) 


Resolutions in the Lukiko 


Resolutions referring to the Deportation Ordinance, land 
ownership and the formation of political parties in Buganda 
have been passed recently in the Lukiko. 

The Minister of Natural Resources, Mr. D. M. Mukubira, 
said that many important Baganda had been deported without 
knowing why; the climax had been the deportation of the 
Kabaka in 1953. It was decided to ask that all deportation 
without trial should be stopped and that this should not only 
refer to Buganda. 

Mr. A. K. Sempa, the Minister for Education, and Mr. 
Mukubira, opposed a resolution which was subsequently 
passed by sixty-seven votes to eight with five abstentions, for- 
bidding land ownership in Buganda by half-castes. Mr. A. 
Lule who proposed the resolution said that any Muganda was 
free to marry a non-African, but the Lukiko must not allow 
their offspring to have any share in the land of the country. 

A resolution that all political parties should be controlled 
was approved by the Buganda Government. The Katikiro, Mr. 
M. Kintu, said that there had been a Bunyoro-Mubende com- 
mittee, functioning in Buganda, with the aim of securing the 
return to Bunyoro of the “lost counties’’ of Mubenda. This 
committee had been working underground and the resolution 
was intended to control such bodies, and not open political 
parties. 

The Lukiko has agreed to the distribution of 154 square 
miles of land (left over after the final survey of land allocated 
under the 1900 Agreement) among “‘deserving people”. The 
Times (July 2, 1956) stated that chief among the ‘deserving 
people” were the present Ministers, some officials of the Ka- 
baka’s Government, and members of the Lukiko; also included 





are newspaper editors and people who helped the Kabaka to 
return. The decision has led to strong protests in Buganda and 
demands that the land should be retained for public purposes. 

A joint meeting of the Uganda National Congress and the 
Progressive Party has called for a commission of inquiry to in- 
vestigate alleged corruption in the Buganda Government. Mr. 
E. M. K. Mulira, leader of the Progressive Party, and a news- 
paper editor, has for some time been conducting a campaign 
through his paper against the alleged corruption; but, the 
Manchester Guardian (July 3, 1956) commented, the associa- 
tion of Congress with these allegations is a new development, 
especially as the Lukiko contains many of its supporters. The 
African Chamber of Commerce and the newly formed Demo- 
cratic Party have also protested about the land decision. 


Discussions on Toro Constitution 


Members of the Toro Rukurato (Parliament) yesterday 
voted to accept the proposals of the Governor of Uganda that 
discussions should take place on new constitutional regulations 
for the district. Their decision was taken after the Katikiro, 
Mr. H. Nkojo, had announced that Mr. Dingle Foot, Q.C., 
the British lawyer, advised this step. 

Members chose ten people to form a delegation to go to 
Entebbe for the discussions if their reply is accepted by the 
Government. Prince Nyabongo, a brother of the Omukama of 
Toro who is now in America, was among those chosen. 

In his address to the Rukurato, the Katikiro urged members 
to try to reach a “‘positive decision’’ in order not to delay 
Toro’s constitutional progress. ( East African Standard, May 5, 
1956. ) 

Mr. Foot and Mr. D. Downs (instructing) are flying to 
Uganda for the discussions. 


United States and Industrial 
Development 

One of the largest American chemical combines, the Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation, is to join with the Uganda 
Development Corporation Ltd., Frobisher, Ltd., the Canadian 
mining firm, to develop the vast phosphate deposits at Sukulu, 
near Tororo. Mr. J. T. Simpson, chairman of the Corporation 
has announced that a new company with an estimated capital of 
£14 million will shortly be formed. 

The Uganda Post (May 16, 1956) reported that the editors 
of newspapers, at a meeting, told Mr. Simpson that Africans 
fear that the foreigners who come and form mining companies 
in their country may not be able to leave their companies and 
go away when Uganda secures her self-government. 


CENTRAL AFRICA 
Southern Rhodesia 


Political Rift in Rhodesia 
At the United Rhodesia Party Congress, Mr. Garfield Todd, 
Prime Minister of S. Rhodesia and leader of the Party, 


threatened to end the tacit alliance of his party with Lord Mal- 
vern and the Federal Party and to lead his supporters in S. 
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Rhodesia and ‘‘people of a like mind in N. Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land”’ against the present Government of the Federation. Two 
and a half years ago it was agreed that the new Federal Party 
should rule the Federation and that the U.R.P. should continue 
to rule S. Rhodesia, with roughly the same political philosophy. 
Members of the territorial party were also, in the main, mem- 
bers of the Federal Party. But the two have been steadily drift- 
ing apart. 

The two main points at issue are economic and racial policies. 

Mr. Todd believes that industrial and immigration expan- 
sion should be simultaneous with the Kariba dam project. Lord 
Malvern agrees with World Bank experts that immigration 
should be limited to fit the Federation’s economy while the 
Kariba scheme is being completed. To this criticism of the 
Federal economic policy, Sir Roy Welensky, successor-desig- 
nate to Lord Malvern, immediately replied with a rebuke to 
Mr. Todd for “ignoring economic realities between 1951 and 
1953”. 

On the racial issue, Mr. Todd said that in S. Rhodesia they 
were committed to government by: civilized people of all 
colours working together. In the two Northern territories the 
jockeying for seats on a basis of race meant the continued and 
increasing underlining of colour. ‘“We believe we had the right 
to expect that the political pattern agreed upon between the 
partners in the Federation would have been the same for all 
political development within the territory .. . We have 
waited in vain for Colonial Office action against the ( African) 
Congresses.” (in N. Rhodesia and Nyasaland.) He called 
Congress a seditious organization which worked for a racial 
government—an aim directly in conflict with the Federal 
constitution. ( Observer, June 24, 1956: Daily Telegraph, June 26, 
1956. ) 

In an interview with the special correspondent of the Daily 
Telegraph (June 27), Mr. Todd said that the U.R. party must 
“have a say in the big issues . . . It has been hopeless trying 
to run half a country’s policy”. He said that the Colonial Office 
had failed to develop Nyasaland, and in formulating its African 
policies “‘has been too much influenced by the United Kingdom 
voter who does not know the conditions here’’. He also said: 
‘We want European immigrants to make new jobs, not to take 


jobs which Africans can do equally well . . . We deserve 
Dominion status more than the Gold Coast. We have not had 
a racial or electoral murder here since 1896 . . . Our policy is 


exactly opposite to that of the Union of South Africa, where 
they are building up native communalism. We are switching 
over to private ownership by natives and hope to complete our 
programme in a five-year period. In our housing settlements 
we offer Natives ninety-nine-year leases”’. 


African Farmers and the Land’ 


African Farmers in S. Rhodesia are already producing 
enough food to support the indigenous African population of 
the Colony. The total average value of African produce is esti- 
mated at £10 million a year, which is the equivalent of about 
£32 a year for each family holding of four to six acres of arable 
land. Under the Native Land Husbandry Act it is planned to 
increase this. The Act affects 31 million acres and will cost 
£7 million to implement of which £4 million is being con- 
tributed directly or indirectly by the African farmers them- 
selves. This implementation has been revised and speeded up 
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and by the end of 1956 it is hoped that the Act will be com- 
pletely implemented over 2.75 million acres. (Federation 
Newsletter, June 11, 1956.) 

A correspondent in S. Rhodesia comments that the whole 
physical pattern and social structure of the African countryside 
is being changed. “‘On maps drawn from aerial photographs 
the tribal lands have been subdivided by White farming experts 
into arable and pasture.’’ Measures have been taken against 
soil erosion and to reduce the size of cattle herds. ‘“The tribal 
system of communal tenure . . . is being quietly done away 
with. Each African farmer is given, for all practical purposes, 
an exclusive right to his own small farm. The fragmentation 
of land will be stopped. Eventually the African rural commun- 
ity itself will be cut down to one based firmly on farming, not 
for bare subsistence only, but for profit . . . Africans are 
accepting these ideas for the betterment of the Reserves. This 
is probably the most remarkable thing about the plan, because 
Africans elsewhere have stubbornly resisted similar ideas. 

“There is a baffling gulf between African attitudes to farm- 
ing, which are deeply emotional in origin, and European atti- 
tudes, which are strictly practical . . . In S. Rhodesia, after 
trying propaganda without success, the White authority is 
simply and ruthlessly imposing its will, rushing through a plan 
which by 1960 will transform the pattern over 47,000 square 
miles of territory . . . In the few parts of the Reserves where 
the conservation design has already been completed, African 
farmers, some of whom have doubled their cash income, seem 
to agree ‘that the plan is good. But I gather that most rural 
Africans are glum about this revolutionary disturbance of their 
lives. 

“After talking to the Prime Minister, Mr. Garfield Todd, I 
am ready to believe that the aims of his Government are honest 
and well-intentioned, that what they are doing in the Native 
Reserves is in fact part of a general campaign to further the 
interests of all Southern Rhodesians, and to foster racial part- 
nership by raising the standard of life for Africans as rapidly 
as possible.” (May 31, 1956.) 


Equal Pay Controversy’ 


Mr. J. Z. Moyo, president of the S. Rhodesia African Arti- 
sans’ Union, said that the decision making it compulsory for 
Africans employed on skilled jobs in the building industry to 
be paid at least the minimum wage laid down for the job, was a 
means to consolidate and strengthen the rigid apartheid which 
had hitherto been a feature of that industry. European artisans 
had complained of unemployment as a result of Africans being 
employed at cut rates. Mr. Moyo maintained that there was no 
shortage of employment for European building artisans and 
the unprejudiced employment of Africans did not constitute a 
threat to their security.( Rhodesia Herald, May 5, 1956.) 

Mr. C. L. Mzingeli, General Secretary of R.I.C.U., dis- 
agreed with Mr. Moyo and said that in the long run Africans 
would realize that the proclamation was in their favour. He was 
opposed to the undercutting of skilled workers by cheap labour 
of whatever race. He said that if inter-racial unions were intro- 
duced Africans could be apprenticed and so gain skill and ex- 
perience equal to that of Europeans, and that in the meantime 
responsible employers could easily employ African builders at 
the minimum wage of 7s. 34d. per hour. 

Mr. W. Graham, organizing director of the National 
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Federation of Building Trade Employers, told the Salisbury 
branch of the Africans’ Artisans’ Union that Africans should be 
trained under the same system as Europeans and accept the 
same conditions as laid down by law. Only thus would they get 
recognition and consideration. Mr. Graham said he thought 
that Europeans realized that both races were dependent on 
each other for industrial and economic development. ““They 
do not mind being put on the same scaffold with Africans; but 
they do object to being put on the same scaffold while the 
African receives a lower wage.” (African Weekly, May 16 and 
23, 1956. ) 

The African Weekly commented that the proclamation en- 
abled the Europeans to take refuge behind the slogan ‘equal 
pay for equal work’’, the obstructive strength of which had 
been demonstrated during the ten-year deadlock on the Copper- 
belt. It also pointed out that very few Africans were working 
on the skilled jobs stipulated in the agreement in the Municipal 
areas, and that they could still continue quoting for the whole 
job and not work on hourly rates. Commenting on the dis- 
agreement between Mr. Moyo and Mr. Mzingeli, the editorial 
continued :—‘“‘This state of affairs has some entertainment 
value, but it does not help the African workers . . . We and 
other workers are at a loss as to what the African trade union- 
ist wants, or feels is in the genuine interest of the worker . . . 
More time should now be spent on building and consolidating 
African trade unions.” 


Black and White Political Organizations 


The African Home News (Bulawayo) in an editorial attacked 
the formation of Native sections of European political parties. 
The failure of the S. Rhodesia Labour Party, it claimed, showed 
that the country was not at all ready for this move. ““Then the 
Federal Party did a strange and unprecedented thing in that it 
completely ignored African opinion and selected two Africans 
who were not wanted by Africans and sent them to the Federal 
Parliament to speak for people who had made it crystal clear 
that they did not want them.” 

The article continued: ““We have heard it said in some 
quarters that we hate European political organizations. No- 
thing can be further from the truth . . . Frankly we do not 
see how the salvation of our people can come via European 
political organizations which are primarily concerned with 
European affairs and not Native Affairs except in so far as 
Native Affairs are subservient to the policy and programme of 
that particular organization. Not so long ago a European friend 
asked us why it was that Africans of S. Rhodesia were so 
silent and were appearing satisfied with everything when every- 
where in Africa voices of African leaders speaking for their 
people, condemning in no uncertain fashion the disabilities 
under which their people suffer at the hands of their rulers, 
were audible. We replied by laughing and saying, “You see, 
sir, there are too many well-educated African traitors at the 
moment. That is why there is no national African organization 
now.” Our friend was not satisfied. He thought we were con- 
cealing some good information from him. But we refused to 
enlarge on what we said . . .” (May 12, 1956.) 


New Plan for African Local Government 


The Native Councils Bill adapting English local government 
systems to African life was described by Mr. P. B. Fletcher, the 
Minister of Native Affairs. “Although”, he said, “‘we do not 
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intend to overthrow the traditional tribal structure, nor in any 
way undermine the status and authority of chief and headman 
in their own sphere, we do recognize that the needs and aspira- 
tions of Africans are outgrowing the old system. This Bill is 
quite different from the Bantu Authorities Act of South Africa, 
and the various Ordinances sponsored by the Colonial Office in 
other territories of British Africa, and is therefore unique . . . 
Since our system is based on the need for local government felt 
by the Africans themselves and not on the orthodox idea of 
indirect rule through a tribal authority, it follows that the estab- 
lishment of a council is not forced on the people but is a volun- 
tary move of the Africans themselves except in the urban 
areas... 

“Local government is not to be confused with national poli- 
tics. It is insulated both in its representative character and in 
its functions, from the currents of political activity. The 
Colonial Office policy that local government must at once pro- 
vide the people with their political education and the channel 
for the expression of their opinions is rejected. For us this 
local government machinery is not an agent of central govern- 
ment, it is not an appendage of the Native Commissioners 
whereby we get things done in the name of the local council. 
For us the fundamental purpose of the Bill is educational . . .”” 
( Federation Newsletter, June 16, 1956.) 


Africans are Law-Abiding 

The Report of the Chief Native Commissioner, Mr. J. E. S. 
Turton for 1955 said that generally Native Commissioners 
report that Africans are very law-abiding. There was little dif- 
ference in the amount of crime as compared with the previous 
year. Of the approx. 48,000 cases heard in the lower courts, 
about 28,000 were tried by judicial officers of the Native 
Department. (African Weekly, April 18, 1956.) 


Dominion Party Success 


At Gwelo, a farming and mining centre, the Dominion Party 
candidate won the bye election for the S. Rhodesian Parliament 
by polling 665 votes against 337 votes for the United Party 
(Government) candidate and twenty-one votes gained by an 
Independent Labour candidate. ( Federation Newsletter, June 23, 
1956. ) 

This is the second by-election to be won by the Dominion 
Party, the other was for the Federal Parliament. 


The Place of Asians 


The Prime Minister, Mr. Garfield Todd, said that how far 
the Asian community went, and what further privileges were 
granted, depended not so much on the Europeans as on the 
Asians themselves. ‘‘Each one of our communities has a special 
part to play, and I am quite sure that you have a special con- 
tribution to make to the life of the Federation.” 

Mr. Todd stressed the important réle of women:—‘‘It is 
remarkable how Africans are learning this lesson. It would be 
unfortunate if the Asian people did not realize also the import- 
ance of this, and if their women did not also take an increasingly 
important part in the life of the community as a whole’. He 
added, “‘We look forward to the day when every child, regard- 
less of race or colour, will have full opportunity—any country 
that falls short of that, falls short of what is a reasonable ideal 
in these modern times.” ( Federation Newsletter, June 11, 1956. ) 
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Successful Activity at St. Faith’s 


During a three-day course on “‘Co-operation in Agriculture” 
held at St. Faith’s Mission Farm, Rusape, Sir Robert Tredgold, 
the Chief Justice of Central Africa, stressed the importance of 
continuing education long after school years. Other speakers, 
who talked on the history and evolution of agriculture, ways of 
improvement for the small mixed farmer and problems of agri- 
culture in Central Africa, included Dr. A. G. Davis, Professor 
of Agriculture at the University of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Mr. D. A. Robinson, Deputy Director of the Department of 
Native Agriculture, and Dr. J. W. Rowland, Director of the 
Government Agricultural Research Station. 

The work of the clinic for children suffering from the effects 
of polio and under-nourishment was also explained and demon- 
strated. At an open meeting at the end of the course a resolu- 
tion was passed stating that agricultural research should be on 
a Federal basis and that considerable funds should be released 
for this purpose. The resolution went on:— “The results of 
the research by Government Research Stations, whatever they 
may be, should be made fully available to all farmers, land- 
holders and plot holders, regardless of race or the size of their 
farms.” 

The course concluded with visits to the Pasture Research 
Station at Marandellas and the Agricultural Research Station 
at Mazoe. (African Weekly, May 16, 1956.) 

The Co-operative Society at St. Faith’s was described as a 
promising and successful venture run by the African people. It 
started in a small way six years ago when officials were advis- 
ing residents to abandon the area because the soil had deteri- 
orated. Gradually those able-bodied men who left have re- 
turned, capital has been borrowed from various sources and 
under the leadership of Mr. Guy Clutton-Brock and Mr. John 
Mutasa, who is now the manager, the co-operative has been 
built up on the basis of mixed farming, centred round a herd of 
450 cattle. The men who have returned from the towns can 
now live on and develop the scheme side by side with their own 
holdings. The latest development is the erection of the modern 
community centre where courses are held. These have included 
the course on farming, a meeting for Girl Guides and a re- 
fresher course for teachers.! (African Weekly, May 23, 1956.) 


Northern Rhodesia 


Debate on Future Development 


Mr. Joun Hare, the Minister of State for Colonial Affairs, said 
in the House of Commons on June 1, 1956: ‘‘So far as the 
future of N. Rhodesia is concerned . . . Her Maijesty’s 
Government and this House have pledged themselves that the 
political status of N. Rhodesia shall not be altered without the 
consent of the majority of the inhabitants of that territory and 
that pledge naturally still stands.” Mr. Hare was answering an 
adjournment debate inaugurated by Mr. James Johnson (lab. ). 

Mr. Johnson said he was worried by a speech made by the 
Governor, Sir Arthur Benson, in Lusaka in which he had said: 
“I want to get rid of the Colonial Office in N. Rhodesia as 
quickly as possible.” Mr. Johnson quoted from Sir Winston 
Churchill’s book, My African Journey : “It will be an ill day for 


1The work of St. Faith’s Farm is supported by the African Development 
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the Native Races when their fortunes are removed from the 
imperial and august administration of the Crown and abandoned 
to the fierce self-interest of a small population of White 
settlers.’” He went on to refer to the report on Racial Discrimi- 
nation! and called the establishment of the Kabulongo inter- 
racial club in Lusaka, with a membership of 250 Europeans, 
150 Asians and over 100 Africans, ‘‘a most interesting and 
imaginative experiment.” 

Turning to education, Mr. Johnson complained of the lack 
of African secondary education. ““ . . . There were only fifteen 
boys last year who were competent to tackle the two-year 
course for entry in 1957 to the new university college. Of those 
fifteen only eight took the chance of coming back to take the 
course . . .” He referred to the state of the education of girls 
as ‘‘shocking.”’ ‘‘Not only is technical education important, but 
even more important is the education of women . . .” 

“Our biggest obstacle in the way of providing education for 
the girls and women is the African man himself. We must fight 
this. We shall never have an educated, cultured African middle- 
class until the womenfolk catch up and live alongside their men 
in the new life now opening before them.’”’ Mr. Johnson asked 
whether N. Rhodesians would still come to the U.K. for Uni- 
versity training now that higher education had become a 
Federal responsibility. He urged the inclusion of an African 
language—not Afrikaans—as a compulsory subject in European 
schools in all the colonies of Africa; also that there should be 
more mixing between the races at the secondary school stage. 
since the boys there might soon be meeting at the new inter- 
racial university at Salisbury. 

Mr. Johnson also asked about the alienation of African land 
despite the land hunger of the Africans and about the plans 
made for the resettlement of Africans evacuated from the Kariba 
Gorge because of the hydro-electric scheme. He suggested that 
the constitutional changes due to come in 1958 should be based 
on the idea of parity of representation, as in Tanganyika, and 
preceded by a commission of inquiry into the franchise. 

Mr. Peter Smithers (Cons.) said: “I agree with all those 
Africans, who have often said . . . that the Colonial Office is 
serving a great purpose there . . . I do not think that he (the 
Governor) made any proposal for hastening progress unduly 
and unwisely. But to say that the Colonial Office should never 
withdraw . . . would be a counsel of despair . . . I am sure 
that the Africans there would be the first to say that they en- 
visage the day when their own territory will be part of a fully 
self-governing state.” 

In the course of his reply Mr. Hare said that either he or the 
Secretary of State hoped to be able to visit N. Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland before the end of 1956. Referring to Sir Arthur 
Benson’s speech, he said: ““The Governor, I am sure, was 
making quite clear what our colonial policy is.and that it is our 
duty to bring up these territories to such a state that they can 
stand on their own feet and enjoy the benefits of self-govern- 
ment without guidance from the Colonial Office.” 

He agreed about the difficulties that exist over secondary 
education for girls, and added: “‘No girl who qualifies for 
secondary education is refused a place . . . the main obstacle 
to further development is . . . the traditional reluctance of 
African parents to allow their girls to stay at school. The 
number of boys enrolled this year for the pre-university entry 
course was twenty-four . .-. the facilities for secondary 
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education in N. Rhodesia at the moment have actually outrun 
demand, because in 1955, 367 vacancies were available and 
only $36 pupils enrolled.”” With regard to primary education 
Mr. Hare said that “Vigorous measures are being taken to in- 
crease the number of children . . . The main weakness is that 
children still leave school too early.”’ 

The fears about alienation of land ‘‘are really groundless . . . 
94 per cent of the Colony consists of Native Reserves and 
Native Trust land. Land in Native Reserves, except for public 
purposes, cannot be granted: to any nori-African save on a five- 
year lease . . . In practice no non-Africans occupy Trust 
lands except missionaries, traders and Government servants 
and they are very few indeed . . .” 

Discussions on the Franchise were taking place in Central 
Africa . . . and he did not think it would be in the public in- 
terest to make a statement at present . . . 

Mr. Hare, like Mr. Johnson, referred to the generous loan 
of £2 million from the Rhodesian Selection Trust! to the 
N. Rhodesian Government for African development in rural 
areas. The Government would add twice as much and about 
£6 million would be available. He went on: “‘Many parts of 
N. Rhodesia, particularly in the north-east, are seriously de- 
pleted of young men. As a consequence villages are growing 
poorer, which in its turn hastens the drift of able-bodied people 
to the towns. That is a vicious circle which this £6 million 
project is designed to cut. The Governor has ideas for develop- 
certain areas around market towns; these towns will be under 
the control of Native Authorities which will acquire a new 
dignity and a new source of wealth. There will thus be incen- 
tives for African farmers to stay in their rural areas and in their 
farms and for Africans to enter into local government service.”’ 


Africans Call for Franchise 


Without any opposition the African Provincial Council 
called for the franchise to be given to anyone who can read and 
write in the vernacular, anyone who is a native of the territory 
who has property worth £50 or more, or a salary of £5 a 
month or more, and Africans with at least ten years’ outstand- 
ing public service. 

The resolution was moved by Mr. M. Kakumbi, one of the 
African M.P.s representing N. Rhodesia in the Federal Assem- 
‘ bly. The Council, which consists of twenty-three chiefs and 
councillors, also deplored the failure of the Federal and Terri- 
torial Governments to implement the partnership policy and 
asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies to re-introduce 
African paramountcy. ( Rhodesia Herald, May 10, 1956.) 


Congress Boycott of Shops’ 

Describing the continuing boycott, a correspondent in Rho- 
desia writes: “In N. Rhodesia, where the boycott of shops is 
developing, African economic advancement on copper mine 
wages is steadily increasing the value of Africans as shoppers. 
If there are shopkeepers in that region who had doubts on this 
point before the boycott began, its staggering effect on their 
turnover must by now have enlightened them . . . Mr. Harry 
Nkumbula, the president of the African National Congress 
says, that there are some shopkeepers who deal properly with 
Africans and it has been Congress policy to exclude these from 
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the boycott. Indian traders are having the ban imposed upon 
them with especial strictness. Africans accuse them of guile in 
trading methods, of adding dishonesty to discourtesy in their 
dealings. Indians are also accused of exploiting the inexper- 
ience of African traders, whom they serve as wholesalers, and 
of undercutting them in the retail market. 

“It would be naive to suppose that this widespread and im- 
mensely effective boycott is no more than a consumers’ cam- 
paign of which the A.N.C. has simply assumed the direction. 
It is reasonable to guess that the campaign has a political mo- 
tive too. Indeed some traders have complained that the boycott 
has continued even when they have conceded all the reforms 
demanded of them. And the campaign itself, starting up in one 
town as it is closed down in another, has about it an air of 
grand strategy inconsistent with the limited objective openly 
declared. Whites and Indians in N. Rhodesia, at all events, are 
convinced that there is much more in the boycott than meets 
the eye. They seem to have persuaded themselves that it is in 
fact a political agitation, likely to stir up racial feeling and in 
the end to have consequences of the utmost gravity . . . This 
nervousness among N. Rhodesian Whites is almost certainly 
excessive but it seems possible that the Government may give 
way to pressure and crack down on the boycott more decisively 
than they have done so far. They have the power to arrest and 
imprison the boycott leaders, if it can be successfully argued 
that what began as a lawful protest has developed into a sub- 
versive activity. 

“It may be that the A.N.C. has welcomed this chance to 
demonstrate its strength and the African support it can com- 
mand. Virtually all other, and more peaceful, means are denied 
it. The official policy of the N. Rhodesian Government is ‘not 
to encourage Congress’. This attitude is shared by non-African 
organization below Government level. Although it is obvious 
that Congress is the driving force behind the boycott and could 
end it tomorrow, not even a desperate anxiety to restore the 
normal and profitable conditions of trade has so far induced the 
non-African Chamber of Commerce in the affected towns to 
recognize the existence of Congress. The traders are willing to 
have discussions with the African Advisory Councils, on the 
obvious though tacit understanding that the councils will then 
act as messenger boys for the Chamber of Commerce and make 
contact with Congress on their behalf. Understandably, Con- 
gress has declined to have its existence recognized only by 
proxy.”’ (June 15, 1956.) 

A congress meeting at Broken Hill gave as reasons for the 
boycott: ‘‘(a) the imposition of Federation; (6) the Colonial 
Secretary’s refusal to see Harry Nkumbula; (c) equal repre- 
sentation when the N. Rhodesian constitution is changed; 
(d) prices in shops are too high in comparison with African 
wages; (¢) Indians have monopolized African trade so that 
Africans cannot start their own businesses; (f) Africans want 
direct representation on municipal councils.” (Rhodesia 
Herald, April 23, 1956.) 

Concern was expressed in Broken Hill by members of the 
Federal Party that ways and means be found to protect inno- 
cent European traders and innocent and defenceless Africans 
who become involved in the boycotts. They were also con- 
cerned about the extent of the losses suffered and the possi- 
bility that on the basis of experience gained future boycotts 
might be more widespread and successful. (Rhodesia 


Herald, May 11, 1956.) 








Land Settlement at Kafue 


The Rhodesian Selection Trust plan to finance and establish 
a “pilot” farm of 1,000 acres on the Kafue Flats is progressing. 
Dutch scientists have reported that it may be feasible to create 
large ‘‘polders”’ on the Dutch plan on the Flats which comprise 
an area of 1.3 million acres along the banks of the Kafue River 
above the gorges. This would entail the construction of dikes 
to prevent the annual flooding of the river and of a system of 
irrigation canals which would allow a winter crop of wheat or 
barley and a summer crop of rice on a three-year rotation. 
Difficulties are foreseen in farming the very stiff clays of the 
Flats as little is known about these soils. The plan envisages the 
creation of nearly 3,000 European farms of about 160 acres or 
approximately, 20,000 smaller African farms. 

The consultants’ figures show a required expenditure from 
public funds of £80 per acre for reservoirs and polders plus 
£135 per acre for farm works and farm equipment. In spite of 
this high capital cost, a profit of £9 per acre is estimated even 
when interest charges and depreciation on the major works are 
included. In the full project involving the empoldering of 
450,000 acres, the value of basic production of wheat, barley, 
rice, milk and meat would at present prices be £30 million a 
year. (Manchester Guardian, June 14, 1956.) 


African Advancement and the Trade 
Unions 

The President of the (White) Northern Rhodesia Mine- 
workers’ Union, Mr. J. Purvis, criticized the experiment in 
African advancement on the Copperbelt! in his opening address 
to the Federal Trade Union Congress at Bulawayo. He said: 
“I think it would be right to say that the experiment has been 
a little premature and that there has been too much done far 
too soon . . . The companies have had the greatest difficulty 
in finding sufficient Africans to have training and of those the 
number who have succeeded in training is not very pleas- 
ing . . .”” Of the twenty-four categories of work agreed to in 
the settlement last year so far only one had been taken over by 
the Africans. 

Mr. Purvis also advocated the principle of equal pay for 
equal work. “‘It was a source of disappointment to us,” he 
said, “to find that the Africans concerned were taking over 
jobs . . . at lower rates . . . Africans in all industries must 
realize that to accept lower rates means that they may be 
saddled with them for a great length of time. They are either 
skilled or not skilled. There can be no difference in that respect 
on the basis of colour.”’ ( Federation Newsletter, June 16, 1956. ) 

A strike of 7,000 African miners has arisen at Nkana from a 
dispute over the recognition of the Mines African Staff Asso- 
ciation by the management. This Association was formed in 
1953 by Africans in supervisory and “white collar’’ jobs but 
was not recognized by the copper companies until after the 
African miners’ strike in March, 1955. The companies then 
informed the African Mineworkers’ Union that it proposed to 
recognize the Staff Association and to allow the Africans con- 
cerned to choose which union they wished to belong to. The 
Mineworkers’ Union (up to then the only African labour 
organization operating in the Copperbelt, with a membership 
of over 35,000) agreed to the change in October but relations 
between the two organizations have deteriorated steadily. 
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Matters came to a head when ten ‘boss boys’’ at Nkana Mine 
left the Union to join the Staff Association. The Union alleged 
that the men had been subjected to pressure by the manage- 
ment to do so. 

After the outbreak of the strike, the mining companies 
announced rises in the monthly pay of from £8 10s. to 29s. 
increase for the monthly paid staff. This followed negotiations 
with the Staff Association. These increases bring the top 
earnings of African miners to approximately £57 a month and 
make their pay comparable with the average earnings of the 
lower types of European labour in Central Africa, though not 
yet with European pay on the Copperbelt itself. The companies 
also announced an increase of 40 per cent in the bonus paid to 
all African employees of the mines. ( Manchester Guardian, 
June 22, 1956.) 

Subsequently it was reported that all six Copperbelt mines 
were brought to a standstill for three days when workers at 
other mines came out on a token strike in sympathy with the 
men at Nkana. 

At Nchanga, 4,700 Africans went on strike; of these 2,000 
were underground workers who refused to wear leg guards in 
accordance with safety regulations; the rest were surface 
workers who struck in sympathy. They claimed that wearing 
of leg guards was not only a safety measure, but an indication 
of racial discrimination, as Europeans do not wear them. 
( The Times, June 27, 1956. ) 


New Salary — a African Civil 
rvan 


As part of the Government's African advancement scheme, it 
was announced that Africans in the N. Rhodesia Civil Service 
will be able to earn a maximum of £1,315 a year. This was 
made possible by the creation of new posts of assistant profes- 
sional officers. 


“The Church is Multi-Racial” 


A “dreadful” number of Europeans had resisted receiving 
Holy Communion from African priests, the Anglican Arch- 
bishop of Central Africa, Dr. Edward Paget, said at a news 
conference in Lusaka. ‘““These are the sort of prejudices we have 
to break down, and happily it is happening more and more fre- 
quently that African priests are being given the opportunity to 
administer the sacrament to Europeans. If you are a Christian it 
should not make any difference whether you receive the sacra- 
ment from a European or an African minister.” Dr. Paget 
added : ‘“The Church is a truly multi-racial body.”” ( Rand Daily 
Mail, June 13, 1956. ) 


Comment on Reports in Previous 
Digest | 

Mr. Harry Franklin, Member for Education in the Northern 
Rhodesian Legislature, has sent the following corrections to 
Dicest Vol. II1, Number 7, page 14, column 1: “‘It is not the 
African T.U.C. that has objected to the present system of trade 
testing, they are all for it. It is the European Mineworkers’ 
Union that, for obvious reasons, objects. 

“The Congress statement that there are no African second- 
ary schools for girls and only one junior secondary school for 
girls at Chipembi is entirely wrong. Chipembi is both junior 
and senior secondary. Mostly we go in for co-education, and 








there are five other secondary schools which take girls as well 
as boys—Malole, Mapanza, Fort Jameson, Kasama and Mon- 
ju, one of which is just starting senior secondary. 

“Incidentally Uganda’s revenue is more than ours, though 
ours would have been much more without Federation. Chip- 
embi has got a library and domestic science accommodation and 
is well equipped. I have never heard of them using candles, but 
they may have run out of paraffin at some time and used candles 
for a night. They use oil pressure lamps, the same as I do on 
my farm, where I do a lot of homework with no suffering. 
Everybody outside towns uses these lamps, which give per- 
fectly good light. 

“Statements such as ‘there will be no African women in the 
University for may years’ are quite unwarranted. There is 
certainly not nearly enough education for girls, but we are 
doing everything we can in view of the prejudice of parents in 
many rural areas, the very early marriages and the wastage of 
women teachers etc. 

“We have twenty-five Africans at Universities taking de- 
grees and others on various courses. Most of them, including 
four budding doctors at Durban, are at South African Univer- 
sities or Makerere which costs less, and our policy will of 
course be to send people to our own university after next year. 

“There is a very great deal still to be done in African Edu- 
cation, but it is important that criticism should be factual.’ 


The Federation 
Plans for Federal Citizenship 


BeroreE his departure for London, Lord Malvern, the Federal 
Prime Minister, said he would discuss Federal citizenship 
plans there at the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ conference. 
They would have to be agreed to by the Commonwealth in 
order to be valid internationally. He said that the Franchise? 
and Citizenship Bills, which were related would probably be 
presented to a special sitting of the Federal Parliament in 
October. The Government did not intend to introduce universal 
franchise, which had never worked. He himself was against the 
multiple vote system, except perhaps to the limit of two votes. 
Lord Malvern said: “The worst danger I see is in having a 
European Government with an African Opposition. What we 
want to do is to get the races to pull together on a party system 
and not a Colour system. We must see that control of the 
country for the future is in the hands of people who under- 
stand democratic government. It must be proved to the Afri- 
cans that their place in the sun would be on a small scale at 
once, and on a larger scale when African voters became greater 
in number . . . But we have not the slightest intention of 
letting them control things until they have proved themselves, 
and perhaps not even then. That will depend on our grand- 
children.”’ ( Rhodesia Herald, May 19, 1956.) 

In a comment on the proposed citizenship legislation, the 
Sunday Mail suggests that the 4 million Natives in the 
Northern Territories will have the chance of becoming Federal 
citizens, in addition to their present status of British Protected 
Persons. Government members consider this to be a very 
liberal move. Once Northern Natives have obtained Federal 
citizenship, the way may be open for them to obtain a direct 
vote in the Federal Parliamentary elections. In the past, all 
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people born in S. Rhodesia have been British subjects and S. 
Rhodesian Citizens; Africans in N. Rhodesia have had to make 
special application paying a fee of £5 for citizenship of the 
United Kingdom and Colonies. (May 13, 1956.) 


Industrial Trek from the Union 


The Rhodesian Mining Journal, published in Johannesburg, 
speaks of a ‘‘great industrial trek to the Federation.” It quotes 
the views of two London business consultants that “‘many 
millions of pounds in South African capital will be involved in 
the trek during the next few years.”’ There was a general de- 
sire to get an early footing in the Federation’s increased 
industrialization. (Federation Newsletter, June 16, 1956.) 


Kariba’ 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment announced the granting of a loan £28.6 million towards 
the cost of the first stage of the Kariba hydro-electric power 
scheme. Sir Roy Welensky, acting Prime Minister of the 
Federation, described it as “‘an indication of the high standing 
of the Federation in the eyes of the outside world.”’ He added: 
‘The bank’s loan is the largest it has made in Africa, and the 
largest it has made for a single project. With the loans made 
by the Colonial Development Corporation, the Commonwealth 
Development Finance Company, the Anglo-American Corpor- 
ation and the Rhodesian Selection Trust Mining Groups, Brit- 
ish South Africa Company, and Barclays and Standard banks a 
sum of £74.6 million will have been secured, leaving the 
Federal Government to find approx. £5 million from its own 
resources.” ( The Times, June 22, 1956. ) 

Mr. R. L. Prain, of the Rhodesian Selection Trust, referring 
to the opening up of new copper mines said: “I should make it 
clear that the bringing in of these new productions will be de- 
pendent on the successful completion of the Kariba scheme and 
on the assurance of adequate railway capacity.” 

The copper industry’s direct contribution to the economy of 
the Federation in 1955 was 29 per cent of net domestic output, 
23 per cent of net national income, 63 per cent of exports and 
37 per cent of taxes. The indirect contribution has been estim- 
ated at £54 million, which is 44 per cent of the net domestic 
output of the Federation. (Commonwealth News Agency, May 
23, 1956. ) 

On the subject of the removal of Africans from their land at 
the Kariba Gorge, the Rev. Michael Scott, in a letter to the 
New Statesman and Nation, said: ‘Technical advancement and 
the material benefits that may result from this vast and im- 
aginative project will commend themselves but little to local 
Africans if, as their first fruits, they produce apparent injustice 
and material deprivation. In so far as African Trust Land and 
the welfare of Africans in N. Rhodesia are affected, this is a 
matter for which the Secretary of State for the Colonies has a 
direct responsibility. It is important that the electorate of this 
country should have fuller information on what is being done 
either by omission or commission in their name.”’ (May 19, 
1956. ) 


Dominion Party Pledge’ 
The inaugural congress of the Dominion Party held at Lusa- 
ka, in addition to adopting proposals for a Federal franchise, 
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accepted the necessity for European political leadership for the 
foreseeable future; it recognized the existence of two main 
population groups and considered their way to harmony lay in 
giving each group the opportunity to develop its political 
capabilities in its own sphere. It was also of vital importance to 
foster the spirit of mutual confidence and co-operation between 
the races. 

The Dominion Party pledged itself to strive to get the 
Northern Protectorates of the Federation brought under the 
control of the Commonwealth Relations Office as an essential 
first step towards the Federation attaining dominion status. It 
also pledged itself to make the Federation a success and to 
achieve constitutional reform resulting in dominion status. 
( Federation Newsletter, June 11, 1956.) 


Immigration 

During 1955, of a total of 20,000 immigrants to the Federa- 
tion, about 11,000 came from the Union of South Africa. This 
represents almost the whole total of South Africans who emi- 
grated. Between 4,000 and 4,500 emigrated from the Federa- 
tion during the year, which thus ended the year with an increase 
of 15,000 in its White population through immigration. (South 
Africa, May 12, 1956.) 

Mr. F. S. Owens the Federal Minister of Home Affairs, said 
that 7,736 of the total number of immigrants had been born in 
the United Kingdom. ‘‘Even greater care,” he said, “‘is taken 
in selecting foreigners than British subjects, and the Govern- 
ment is fully alive to the formation of minority groups . . . 
Mr. Owen had stated that only 2,400 foreigners of all races— 
12 per cent of the total intake—had been admitted. They re- 
presented 29 nationalities and included 784 Portuguese, 520 
Hollanders, 376 Italians, 244 Greeks, the balance were small 
numbers from countries as far apart as Brazil and Yugoslavia. 
( Federation Newsletter, June 23, 1956. ) 

The President of the Federation of Rhodesian Industries, Mr. 
Hubert Ponter, said in New York that we were seeking be- 
tween $3,000 and 4,000 American couples to settle in the 
Federation. ( Daily Telegraph, May 16, 1956.) 

In a report drawn up for the Inter-Governmental Committee 
for European Migration, Dr. H. G. Weizmann recommended 
the immediate setting up of a pilot project in each territory of 
the Federation, for which experienced, but landless farmers in 
Holland, Germany and Italy would be recruited. Each project 
would consist of fifty families, each family on a 100-acre farm. 
Dr. Weizmann ‘pointed out that of 30} million acres held by 
Europeans in S. Rhodesia only 1,100,000 are under crops; 
in N. Rhodesia European farmers hold 4} million acres of 
which only 5 per cent were under cultivation in 1954. Only 
9 per cent of the total active population (White) was in farm- 
ing; the White man was usually the owner or manager; all the 
work was done by hired African labour. Now that a quickly 
developing country was calling for more food and for a bigger 
rural population, the ‘‘question of the suitability of such a 
system is one which must be answered in the first instance by 
Rhodesian farmers themselves.”’ 

The S. Rhodesian Government has accepted the proposal in 
principle. The Government of N. Rhodesia is still considering 
the report. Some opposition to the idea of bringing farmers 
from continental Europe into Rhodesia is expected from those 
who prefer British immigrants. (The Observer, May 6, 1956.) 


Population Statistics 


Preliminary results of a recent Federal census showed that 
the Federations’ European population was 247,300. Since 1951, 
the numbers of Europeans in N. Rhodesia has risen from $7,097 
to 64,800; in S. Rhodesia from 135,596 to 175,800. In Nyasa- 
land the figure is 6,700 as compared with 1,948 in 1945. For 
Asians the comparable figures are for N. Rhodesia an increase 
from 2,524 to 5,410. For S. Rhodesia from 4,292 to 5,080. And 
for Nyasaland from 2,804 to 8,510. The census does not cover 
the whole African population but only those in employment. 
These show a total of 1,021,600 made up of 601,000 in S. 
Rhodesia, 258,300 in N. Rhodesia and 162,300 in Nyasaland. 
( Federation Newsletter, June 16, 1956. ) 


Controversy About University Segregation 


Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, M.P., Leader of the Opposition in the 
U.K., in the course of a reply to the letter from Dr. Walter 
Adams, the Principal of the University College of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland! said: ‘‘We realize that in Central Africa, the uni- 
versity has to function in a multi-racial society. Central Africa 
is not alone in this respect; it is equally true of East Africa, 
where a university was established at Makerere, and of other 
Colonial Territories as e.g., West Indies and Malaya. We see 
no really good reason why there should be any difference in the 
arrangements made at Rhodesia from those already estab- 
lished in these other universities in multi-racial communities. 
We raised the matter in Parliament because we felt that we 
had to assert the vital principle of full equality for all races in 
the universities which we assist from public funds.” ( Manches- 
ter Guardian, June 9, 1956.) 

Sarah Chabanduka, aged 21, at present teaching at St. 
Faith’s Mission, Rusape, S. Rhodesia, will be the first African 
woman student. Unless others enrol before March, 1957, she 
will have a whole floor of the African hall of residence—eight 
study-bedrooms, with a sitting-room and verandah—to herself 
during term-time. About a dozen Europeans have so far applied 
for admission. No special arrangements are to be made for any 
Asians who attend. There will be no rule against students in- 
viting guests of any race to eat with them in the respective 
European and African dining-rooms. There will be one stu- 
dents’ union for all races. (Jana, June, 1956. ) 

Professor Basil Fletcher, Vice-Principal, said in Salisbury 
that if the new University College became in time a purely 
African college, it would be worse than having no university 
at all. Such a university, set in a multi-racial society, would 
deepen rather than lessen racial antagonisms. The desire is 
to go slowly, following any road that seems to lead in the right 
direction, but considering each advance as it is won rather than 
putting into practice doctrinaire views. (Federation News- 
letter, June 16, 1956.) 


Nyasaland 


The New Legislative Council and the 
Congress 


Tue Economist, in an article from an African correspondent in 

Nyasaland, said that the recent elections have “‘cast a shadow 

of uncertainty over the future of the Central African Federation 
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as a harmonious, multi-racial state.” The success of the Nyasa- 
land African Congress in the elections! (all five African mem- 
bers elected to the Legislative council are members of Con- 
gress) is seen as reaction against discrimination which “‘is the 
keynote of S. Rhodesia’s racial policy.”” Africans regard the 
economic benefits so far of Federation to Nyasaland as un- 
impressive and they do not expect the industrial development 
of Nyasaland to be accelerated since this would mean that 
Nyasa labour would have to stay at home and this would mean 
a dislocation of S. Rhodesia’s economy, since ‘‘about 100,000 
Nyasas are employed there in mines, farms and factories. To- 
gether with 40,000 in S. Africa mainly in the gold mines and 
more than 6,000 working in the N. Rhodesia copper mines, 
they represent a heavy drain on the country.” The shortage of 
labour in Nyasaland may have quite a significant bearing on the 
fact that out of a total of 1,118 new companies registered in the 
Federation in 1955, only seventeen went to Nyasaland. The 
allocation of Federal funds seems to conform to the political 
pattern, as only 6 per cent is sent to Nyasaland, while 17 per 
cent goes to S. Rhodesia and 13 per cent to N. Rhodesia. (The 
balance, 64 per cent, remains with the Federal exchequer. ) 

‘The Nyasaland African Congress has, therefore, embarked 
upon a campaign for African self-government. It is now launch- 
ing a four-year political plan under which a ‘shadow cabinet’ will 
be set up within Congress itself; a draft constitution for self- 
government with an African parliamentary majority will be 
prepared; proposals for introducing an African majority in the 
existing Legislature and African Ministers in the Executive 
Council will be made; and demands for a government declara- 
tion that Nyasaland is an African country, and for secession 
from the Federation will be intensified. 

“It is not yet clear what effect the plan will have on the 
British and Federal Governments, both of which are deter- 
mined to make Federation a success on the basis that the three 
territories ‘are the rightful home of all lawful inhabitants there- 
of, whatever their origin.’ But it is clear that it will be a bone of 
contention between the African and European unofficial mem- 
bers on the Legislative Council. The standpoints of the two 
races are at variance. In spite of the declaration in the pre- 
amble to the Federal constitution quoted above, the Africans 
maintain that since they are indigenous to the country they 
have an indisputable right to rule it, and that the interests of 
non-Africans must be made to fit within the matrix of African 
nationalism and African government. On the other hand, the 
Europeans (and most Asians share this view) contend that by 
virtue of their capital and skill, which have contributed in no 
small measure to the economic development of Nyasaland, and 
because of their longer tradition and experience in government, 
their claim to leadership must be recognized. 

“But there are only 6,000 Europeans in Nyasaland . . .” 
( May 5, 1956.) 

Commenting on the new Legislative Council, the political 
correspondent of the Rhodesia Herald said: ‘‘The Africans, all 
staunch supporters of the African Congress, are going to be a 
thorn in the side of Government. At the opening session . . . 
they clearly indicated their intention of looking for the slightest 
hint of racial discrimination in any legislation and of espousing 
whenever possible the nationalist policy of Congress... . 
Government officials . . . said coming sittings of Legco were 
liable to be lively, with tempers becoming frayed if the Africans 
1Dicest III, 7. 
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adopted obstructionist tactics ... The African Congress 
opposes it (Federation) but it is contended by most Europeans 
in the Protectorate that Congress does not represent the masses 
but only the ‘intellectuals’ of the African people . . . The 
majority of Europeans welcome Federation as it has brought 
many advantages to Nyasaland . . . The Asians I met were 
not very happy. One facet of Federation they do not like is the 
ban on immigrants from India and Pakistan . . .”” (May 19, 
1956. ) 


Shire Valley to Help Africans 

The Nyasaland Government has issued a further statement 
about the Shire Valley scheme to combat “‘irresponsible state- 
ments”’ that the scheme is to reclaim good agricultural land for 
the benefit of European settlers. That, says the Government is 
not true. Land which will be available for cultivation as a result 
of the scheme will be put to use_in the interest of the African 
people of Nyasaland. “Chief benefit of the scheme from the 
agricultural view will be the reclamation of Elephant Marsh 
and other swamp land and other areas. At present most of this 
is under water and cannot produce except for sporadic and 
seasonal cultivation on a small scale round the edges of the 
marshland . . . 

“The first agricultural benefits of the Shire Valley project 
will be felt at the end of 1956 when the marsh begins to dry out 
and cultivation becomes possible. These benefits will grow as 
each phase of the scheme is undertaken until eventually Africans 
in the area will have facilities for higher organized production 


than anywhere else in Nyasaland.”’ (Federation Newsletter, 
June 2, 1956.) 


WEST AFRICA 


General 
The End of the West Africa Command 


West Arrica ComMAND ceased to exist on July 1, when three 
separate commands—Gold Coast, Nigeria, and Sierra Leone 
and Gambia—took over, each with its own commander and 
staff. In the Gold Coast, for the time being, the Governor will 
be responsible for framing and directing military policy. The 
commanders in the other two commands will be answerable 
directly to the War Office. 

West Africa (May, 1956) commented: “It was not intended 
that the changes in command structure should isolate the forces 
of the four territories for it was hopeg to co-ordinate organiza- 
tion and training through the Army Advisory Council. Each of 
the four Governments will, of course, have the right to take 
final decisions on policy. The West African forces will be quite 
small; they will be little more than a gendarmerie. There is 
little understanding among West African Ministers of what 
modern defence means either in terms of cost or organization : 
all see their responsibility in terms of internal security. The 
position of the West African Governments in short, has become 
similar to that of the Dominion Governments. The difference is 
that while Canada, Australia and New Zealand look to the 
United States for protection, the West African Governments 
entirely ignore even the possibility of external attack. 

“The end of West Africa Command means the end of a West 








African contribution to Commonwealth or United Nations 
defence. It may be, as we have pointed out before, that in the 
era of nuclear warfare, this is inevitable: but those concerned 
should realize what is happening.” 


West Africa Committee 


British firms in West Africa have combined in an experiment 
to meet their own needs, and those of foreign concerns, when 
Nigeria and the Gold Coast attain self-government. General 
Sir Frank Simpson has been appointed adviser to the West 
African Committee. 

Some forty firms, large and small, are underwriting the com- 
mittee which is being broadened to include any firm, whether 
British or not, outside British West Africa which is engaged 
in, or is prepared to be engaged in, business there: trading, 
banking, shipping, plantations, mines, and the professions, in- 
cluded. The Committee is consultative and advisory. 


The Gold Coast 


Ghana Independence 


Constitutional proposals for Gold Coast independence, 
contained in the Government White Paper, have been adopted 
by the Legislative Assembly. The Opposition did not take 
part in the debate which followed the introduction of the 
motion by the Prime Minister, Dr. Kwame Nkrumah. In 
moving the adoption of the White Paper, the Prime Minister 
said he had the impression that it was not fully appreciated how 
far the Gold Coast had already advanced along the road that led 
straight to the goal of independence. 

The time for theorizing and for discussions in terms of broad 
generalities had passed. The issues to be settled had been pro- 
gressively narrowed and clearly defined in the negotiations 
between the Gold Coast and British Governments which pre- 
ceded the granting of the present Constitution, by the pro- 
posals of Sir Frederick Bourne® and the examination of these by 
the Achimota Conference. ‘‘As a result of this careful and 
patient preparatory work,” the Prime Minister said, ‘‘it is now 
possible for all the legislation required to create in law the in- 
dependent and sovereign State of Ghana to be drafted, fully 
scrutinized and passed into law within a matter of a few 
months.”” Dr. Nkrumah added that the transitional period 
under the present constitution was virtually over. 

Dr. Nkrumah said he considered that the time had come for 
him to state clearly and unambiguously his views on the tactics 
pursued by the Opposition and its allies outside the House. By 
challenging the authority of the House they were—wittingly 
or unwittingly—taking steps calculated to undermine the whole 
democratic structure of present day Gold Coast society. They 
were pursuing courses calculated to set aside the system of 
parliamentary democracy which had been established in the 
country. The Government would not yield to any pressure to 
set up a Constituent Assembly but had nevertheless done 
everything in its power to ensure that its proposals for a Con- 
stitution for a sovereign and independent Gold Coast were 
based on wide consultation with the Chiefs and people. No 
party or body could say it had been denied an opportunity to 
state its case. (Gold Coast To-day, June 6, 1956.) 
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The Governor, Sir Charles Arden-Clarke, has appealed to 
the Northern Territories Chiefs to end their treaties with the 
British Government, which they are claiming give their Terri- 
tory the status of a Protectorate with the right to refuse to be- 
come part of an independent Gold Coast. The Governor pointed 
out that constitutional changes in recent years, all of which 
pointed unmistakably. to self-government, had taken place with 
the concurrence of representatives of the Northern Territories. 
The Chiefs, however, say that they were advised by the Queen’s 
representatives to participate in the various constitutional 
changes that had taken place, and that they are not prepared to 
submit to Southern domination which, in their opinion, is in- 
evitable if the Gold Coast becomes self-governing under the 
present consti tution. 


The General Election 


In accordance with the Constitution, the Election must be 
held within two months of the dissolution of the Assembly. In 
the Northern Territories, where two days are required, the 
dates appointed for the General Election are Thursday, July 12, 
and Tuesday, July 17. 

The Governor said in a broadcast: “It is vital that this Gen- 
eral Election should demonstrate to the world that the peoples 
of the Gold Coast have had, to quote the Secretary of State, 
‘a full and free opportunity to consider their constitution and 
to express their views on it in a general election’.” 

Defining a full and free election, the Governor said that it 
meant “that every registered voter in the country is able to 
attend political meetings in peace, go to the polls in safety and 
without fear, and to cast his or her vote in secrecy in accordance 
with his or her own free will and conscience. This is my duty 
and responsibility to ensure and this I am certain is the wish of 
every decent citizen of this country. I am here today to enlist 
your co-operation in achieving our common aim of a full and 
free election. 

“Under the present Constitution the Governor is charged 
with special and direct responsibility for the maintenance of 
law and order; and to this end he is vested with the control of 
police and the armed forces within the Gold Coast. During this 
election period I shall discharge my responsibility for main- 
taining law and order with the forces at my command to the best 
of my ability but in the discharge of this responsibility I need 
the co-operation and help of the Chiefs and the people. 

“Unfortunately, during the past months there have been in 
certain areas of the Gold Coast a distressingly large number of 
acts of intimidation and violence which appear to have been 
committed for party political ends; so much so that in certain 
quarters it has even been said that a full and free election cannot 
be held at the present time. I do not believe or accept this. I am 
convinced that with the co-operation of the Chiefs and people, 
of the political leaders and of the Press, the Gold Coast's 
reputation for holding orderly and peaceful elections can, and 
will be maintained. 

‘The responsibility for keeping the peace and preventing or 
dealing with acts of violence or intimidation rests in the first 
place upon the Police . . .”” 


N.L.M. Leader 


Professor Kofi Busia has become the parliamentary leader of 
the National Liberation Movement. He will thus be offering 
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himself at the forthcoming election, as an alternative Prime 
Minister to Dr. Nkrumah. 


Westminster Delegation 


The Colonial Secretary has announced that it is hoped that an 
all-party delegation from the House of Commons will visit the 
Gold Coast during the Election period. 


British Togoland 


Reviewing the Plebiscite 


In the British Togoland Plebiscite, the total votes for union 
were 93,365, and for separation, 67,422. 

The vote in the Northern Section of British Togoland was 
strongly in favour of union with the Gold Coast while the 
separationist movement was strongest in the Southern Section, 
traditional home of the Ewe tribe. The latter, it was reported, 
are striving to keep alive the idea of an all-Togo Union, which 
would include Togoland under French administration. The 
U.N. Assembly in Geneva, in consultation with the Adminis- 
tering Authority, will now assess the results and determine 
further action to be taken when the Gold Coast attains its in- 
dependence. (United Nations Review, June, 1956. ) 


Sierra Leone 


Constitutional Reform 


Dr. M. A. S. Mareal, the chief Minister and leader of the 
Sierra Leone Peoples Party, presided over discussions on pro- 
posed amendments to the Constitution. The National Council 
of Sierra Leone protested to the Colonial Secretary against the 
composition of the conference, and against “‘the dictatorial 
manner”’ adopted by the Chief Minister, and called for another 
constitutional conference with equal representation, a few in- 
dependents, and an independent expert chairman. 

The electoral Reform Commission, which submitted its re- 
port in September 1954, recommended extending the franchise 
to all adult taxpayers in time for a General Election in 1956 and 
universal adult suffrage by 1961. It also made recommenda- 
tions regarding the position of chiefs and the present unequal 
representation of the Colony and the Protectorates. 

The Colony (population 130,000) is administered through 
seven District Councils and has approximately 6,000 qualified 
voters who elect seven members directly to the Legislative 
Council. In the Protectorate (population 1,850,000) there is 
no direct election, but fourteen members are elected by District 
Councils and two by the Protectorate Assembly. The Gover- 
nor, who is also the President, nominates two members and 
there is a vice-president and seven ex-officio members. The 
Executive Council, which was set up in 1951 and whose mem- 
bers since 1953 have been termed Ministers, sits at present 
with four ex-officio members and not less than four members 
appointed from those elected to the Legislative Council. 

A Government statement said that those invited to the recent 
talks were representatives of all the principle parties, both in- 
side and outside the present Legislative Council, of Electoral 
Bodies in the Protectorate, of commerce, of organized labour, 
of ex-servicemen, and of womens’ organizations and interests. 





Of the thirty-five attending the majority was opposed to having 
nominated members in the new Legislature, to be known as the 
House of Representatives. 


Mining Development 


The Sierra Leone Development Company, which mines iron 
ore at Marampa, is to spend £15 million on opening up its con- 
cession at Tonkolili in the north of the Protectorate. 

The tax agreement recently concluded between the company 
and the Sierra Leone Government is regarded less as a con- 
cession by the Government to induce the company to start 
development at Tonkolili than a safeguard for any new moncy 
invested. The agreement provides that the Government will 
receive a ‘‘drawback’’ of about £270,000 in income tax from 
the company, which will now be liable to pay Sierra Leone in- 
come tax, and also a new iron-ore concession duty, which to- 
gether will not exceed 50 per cent of the company’s profits. 
Surface rent for Tonkolili, formerly £6 per square mile, total- 
ling about £377 a year, has been increased to £2,500 a year 
and will rise to £5,000 a year when commercial shipment 
begins. The company’s monopoly in the Tonkolili District has 
been reduced to thirty-three years from ninety-nine years, and 
the company will no longer have a monopoly to mine minerals 
in the area other than iron ore. The company has paid £11,000 
compensation for land acquired in the Tonkolili District. ( West 
Africa, June 23, 1956.) 


Nigeria 
The Regions and the Constitutional 
Conference 


Tue Action Group having been returned to power in the 
Western Region by winning forty-eight of the eighty seats in 
the House of Assembly, Chief Obafemi Awolowo will be able 
to speak for the Region without hesitation at the forthcoming 
constitutional conference. His attitude to self-government is 
clear. He wants regional self-government in 1956 and has 
formulated plans for it which have been approved by the Oppo- 
sition in the West as well as by the Action Group. He wants 
self-government for the Federation also, but is not prepared to 
quarrel with the Northern People’s Congress on this issue. 

The Northern People’s Congress has announced that after 
a “thorough and comprehensive examination of the present 
constitution’”’ it will put forward certain recommendations to 
the Constitutional Conference. It supports the proposal to 
regionalize the police force. It pledges the party to support the 
allocation of revenue on the basis of derivation, but urges that 
the sums contributed by each Region should be clearly shown 
and declares that the import and export revenue of Lagos 
should also be specified. The party will not support the break- 
ing up of the present Regions and will oppose any proposal for 
a change in the present boundaries. The N.P.C. announced that 
they were determined to achieve self-government in 1959 and a 
committee has been set up to direct their campaign. 

The Daily Times (Lagos, May 31, 1956), commented that 
these recommendations had at least removed the anxiety felt 
about proposals which the North might have brought forward. 
“The most important point that emerged from the N.P.C. 
recommendations is its setting of 1959 as the year in which the 
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North will seek self-government. Apart from the fact that the 
declaration has spiked the guns of both the N.C.N.C. and the 
Action Group, it has also left them a Hobson’s choice. They 
have now to decide whether to press for self-government in 
1956—with the North and Federal territory remaining non- 
self-governing, or to wait until 1959 to ‘go it’ together with 
the North and the Federal territory—thus risking the jeers of 
some of their more fantatical followers.” 

The N.P.C. intends to request this Governor to dissolve the 
present House of Assembly later in the year and to direct that 
new elections shall be held for the Northern Region House of 
Assembly at a date to be decided later. The Northern Govern- 
ment has, for the past few months, had under consideration the 
preparation of new electoral regulations governing elections to 
the House of Assembly, and the Premier has said that he is 
confident that these new regulations will be acceptable to the 
people of the Region. 

Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, Premier of Eastern Nigeria, has stated 
that he would be prepared to compromise on the subject of the 
allocation of revenue on the principle of derivation, provided 
that minerals and mineral oils are regionalized, and that the 
contribution of each Region and the volume of trade in Lagos is 
shown separately from the Western Region. 

Dr. Azikiwe said that the Northern proposal to make 1959 
the target year did not alter his party’s determination to press 
for ‘‘Self-government for the Federation of Nigeria.’” He added 
that the “‘political freedom of Nigeria as a whole is much more 
important than internal self-government for any region.”’ He 
also maintained his stand on the question of residual powers 
which, he said, ‘‘should be in the centre.’ ( News from Nigeria, 
June 9, 1956.) 


Western Nigeria’s New Ministers 


Ten Ministers have been appointed in Western Nigeria and 
sworn in. They include four—Chief Awolowo, Chief Rotimi 
Williams, Chief Anthony Enahoro, and Chief C. D. Akran— 
who served as Ministers in the previous Government. Two 
Ministers without Portfolio will be appointed after the elec- 
tions to the House of Chiefs. Chief J. A. O. Odebiyi becomes 
Minister of Education; Mr. J. O. Oshuntokun, Minister of 
Finance; Mr. S. D. Adegbenro, Minister of Lands and Labour; 


and Mr. G. Akin Deko, Minister of Agriculture and Natural 
Resources. 


Drop in Nigerian Trade Figures 

For the first time in many years Nigeria’s trade shows a de- 
ficit of exports over imports. Although the total value of the 
country’s trade last year reached the record value of £267 
million, exports were down on 1954 by over £17 million, 
while imports jumped up by nearly £22 million and the result 
is a trade deficit of just under £4 million. This compares with 
a favourable balance of £35 million in 1954. 

The fall in the value of exports is due to a fall of an average 
of 10 per cent in the prices received for Nigeria’s exports, 
particularly for cocoa (West Africa, June 9, 1956.) 


Educational Expansion Continues 
Students will be admitted to courses held by an Institute of 
Education at the University College at Ibadan in October, 
1957. The Institute will undertake research, train graduate 
teachers, and run a limited number of courses for teachers 
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selected from Training Colleges staffs and holding Grade | or 
Grade II Teachers’ Certificates together with five years’ teach- 
ing experience. 

In Eastern Nigeria registration for universal primary educa- 
tion is taking place, and in some areas the number of children 
who have come forward has been considerably larger than was 
allowed for in the estimates based on census figures. A ten-day 
strike of teachers came to an end on June 18 ,when the National 
Executive of the Nigeria Union of Teachers, which called the 
strike, because of dissatisfaction with new salary scales, decided 
that the new rates should be accepted as a basis for further 
negotiation. 


SUDAN 


Uneasiness in the South 


On his return from a visit to the South, Sayed Benjamin Lokwi, 
Minister of Mineral Resources, reported that all was far more 
peaceful than was reported in some sections of the press. There 
was still fear on both sides, fear by the local people of mutin- 
eers, and fear by the administrators who were not yet com- 
pletely confident. (Sudan News, June 8, 1956.) 

The visit to the South of Sayed Stanislaous Paysama, a veter- 
an and moderate Southern Minister, led to his resignation from 
the Sudan Council of Ministers. Following telegrams from 
Northern merchants in the South saying that the Minister 
threatened that Northerners in the South would be killed, a 
Pakistani police magistrate ruled that a prima facie case existed 
against him for causing dissension during his tour. His resigna- 
tion followed, although he criticized the press for accepting the 
authenticity of messages sent by stray merchants who seemed 
anxious to stir up trouble. (The Times June 7, 1956. ) 

The Kampala correspondent of The Times reported: ““The 
Southerners’ deep-seated mistrust of Northerners has hardened. 
At least in Equatoria Province there seems to be little contact 
between the two except through the southern assistant district 
commissioners. Northern administrators remain for the most 
part in their offices, and at night they have armed guards. When 
they venture forth by day they are still accompanied by armed 
escorts. These not unnaturally frighten ordinary tribesmen, 
who quickly decamp into the bush. Chiefs are called in for dis- 
cussion, but outside they probably enjoy a position of independ- 
ence which they have not held before. 

“Up to a week ago no schools had reopened. On the other 
hand, Nile steamers are again operating. Food is not scarce and 
there are stories of real efforts by senior northern officials to 
see that manifest wrongs are righted. Their examples are not, 
it seems, always emulated by their juniors, and efforts have so 
far failed to win the southerners’ confidence, which is at a low 
Ge aan<- 

The possibility of a federal constitution for Sudan was dis- 
cussed at a conference at Meridi. ‘‘According to information 
available, it was called by the Sudan Government and consisted 
of representatives from the three southern provinces. 

“A feature of the discussions, it is reported, was the support 
given by the Nilotics from Bahr el Ghazal Province to the 
federal idea, towards which they had previously been thought 
in Equatoria to be lukewarm. It certainly seems that the 
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southerners, who nine months ago were hoping for some out- 
side intervention in their quarrel with the north, now see feder- 
ation as the only solution.” 

Financial Policy 

The special correspondent of the Manchester Guardian in 
Khartoum said that “the Sudanese, as they approach the half- 
way mark in this first year of self-rule, approach their problems 
and their responsibilities with clear heads, their vision undis- 
torted by the melodramatics of nationalism. 

“The Budget for the coming year aims, in the Finance 
Minister’s words, at ‘the maximum rate of well-balanced 
economic development and expansion; and the maintenance of 
adequate foreign reserves and sound and honourable financial 
policies which will give confidence to lenders and investors from 
abroad.’ As regards the first, the Minister recognized the 
danger of too great dependence on cotton (which at present 
accounts for two-thirds of Sudanese exports), remarking that 
today’s high prices for long-staple varieties may not hold up 
indefinitely. 

“To correct this the Government is giving all possible en- 
couragement to private industry; and here the importance of 
the second main principle of the Budget comes in. The Govern- 
ment is anxious to stress its willingness to make special con- 
cessions to foreign investors who can provide the money and 
skills necessary for further diversification of the Sudanese 
economy. Certainly there is a good field here for foreign in- 
vestors, of whom the British have an advantage in the confi- 
dence and respect built up through half a century. 

“For these to feel secure in the Sudan more is needed than 
financial encouragement; and again this is recognized and the 
Government is doing all it can to undo the disastrous effects of 
last year’s disturbances in the South.” 

In an editorial comment entitled ‘Settling Down” the same 
paper added: ‘‘Foreign enterprise is now to be welcomed, and 
even encouraged by tax concessions and by undertakings not to 
discriminate in favour of indigenous rivals . . . the exuber- 
ance of sentiment against British tutelage has spent itself. The 
Sudanese Parliament has passed a bill to convert the university 
college at Khartoum into a full university, no longer dependent 
on London for its degrees. Yet it will retain a British Vice- 
Chancellor ; three-quarters of its teaching staff are still British, 
it will continue to appoint external examiners from London, 
and English will continue to be the language of instruction in 
most departments.” 


Belgian Co-operation 

Mr. Larock, Minister of Foreign Trade, announced in Brus- 
sels that Belgian professors and technicians would be sent to 
Khartoum and that Sudanese technicians would have opportu- 
nities to visit Belgium. The Government, he said, was support- 
ing the efforts of Belgian industrialists to participate in the agri- 
cultural, mineral and industrial development of Sudan, and in 
the dam projects on the Nile and its tributaries. (The Times, 
June 13, 1956.) 


Political Crisis 
Seven back-benchers, representing all parties but his own 
tabled a vote of no confidence in the Prime Minister, 


Ismail el Azhari, who is leader of the National Unionist Party. 
As a result of the shifting of sectarian support and the forma- 


tion of anew People’s Democratic Party, the Prime Minister was 
left with few more than thirty votes in a House of ninety-five 
members. 

On July 4 Ismail el Azhari handed in his resignation. Sayed 
Abdullah Khalil, secretary general of the Umma Party, was 
elected Prime Minister. 


Delegation to Britain 

A parliamentary delegation led by Sayed Hammad Tewfik, 
the Minister of Communications has visited Britain at the in- 
vitation of the Lord Chancellor and the Speaker. 

Unifying Education 

At a meeting of missionaries from all three provinces of 
southern Sudan, held at Juba, the Minister of Education, Ali 
Abdel Rahman, announced the Government’s policy of unifying 
the education system throughout the Sudan. This would entail 
the taking over of all mission schools by the Government. The 
Minister said that he was under strong public pressure in the 
north to exercise more direct control over education in the 
south. 

All education in southern Sudan in the early days of the con- 
dominium was in the hands of missionaries—British, Italian, 
and American. In the past fifteen years, however, there has 
been a gradually increasing degree of Government participa- 
tion. The mission schools now receive substantial subsidies 
from the Government, as well as the provision of buildings. 
Since 1954 no new mission schools have been allowed to open, 
and the Government schools programme has been expedited. 
(The Times, May 29, 1956.) 


INDIA & AFRICA 


Asian-African Students’ Conference 


AFTER an unpropitious start when the International Commit- 
tee of the Asian-African Students’ Conference at Bandung 
reached a deadlock after some of the delegates opposed what 
they called attempts at Communist domination, the Conference 
took place and the following resolutions were passed :— 

“*1. General. The conference supports the April 1955 resolu- 
tion of Bandung and appeals to all Asian and African students 
to use the ‘spirit of Bandung’ as a basis for co-operation be- 
tween the students of the Asian-African countries. 

2. Colonialism and National Reconstruction 

(a) The Declaration of Human Rights of the U.N.O. must 
be realized in the Asian and African countries. 

(6) Colonialism must be condemned in all its forms and the 
right of self-determination of the peoples must be 
recognized; those Asian and African peoples still 
struggling for their national independence must be 
given sympathy and moral support. 

(c) April 24 will be commemorated by the Asian and 
African students as Anti-Colonialism Day. 

(d) Support must be given to the Algerian people in their 
struggle for national independence, to Indonesia’s 
striving to bring West Irian under the de facto autho- 
rity of the Indonesian Republic, to the restoration of 
the rights of Arab refugees in Palestine and to the 
struggling people of Kenya. 
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(e) All Asian and African students must take an active part 
in their respective countries’ national reconstruction 
in conformity with the réle to be played by intellec- 
tuals in society. Furthermore the Asian-African 
students must co-operate in the cultural, educational 
and public health fields. This co-operation must be 
voluntary and based on mutual appreciation and 
mutual benefit. Discrimination must be condemned 
in all its forms and a policy of siding with either of 
the two international blocks must be denounced. The 
co-operation between the students must be based on 
mutual understanding and must be effected in the 
interest of the Asian and African students.” 

Other resolutions dealt with the Students’ contribution to the 

maintenance of world peace. 


Ban on Films About Africa 


The Government of India announced that the Central Board 
of Film Censors had decided that films on African subjects 
which “‘fail to portray the people of Africa in proper per- 
spective,” by presenting “‘particular aspects of life in the in- 
terior of Africa,’’ should not in future be licensed for exhibition 
in India. 

The Board felt that in the interests of maintaining good rela- 
tions with the African people, films concentrating on primitive 
aspects purely from the point of view of providing spectacular 
entertainment should not be shown. The following films have 
been banned: “The African Queen’’, ““West of Zanzibar”’ 
‘Snows of Kilimanjaro’’, ‘“‘Below the Sahara’, ‘“‘Mogambo”’, 
“Tanganyika”, “‘Africa Adventure’, and ““Untamed’’. 


Conference of African Students 
Association 

The Vice-Chancellor of Bombay University, Dr. John 
Mathai, presiding over the fourth annual conference of the 
African Students Association of India, said that India and 
Africa were in the process of a “co-operative endeavour of 
spiritual and moral partnership.”’ 

Bombay’s Education Minister, Mr. Dinkarrao Desai, said 
that the world could look forward to the day “not too distant, 
when the African peoples will play their réles in world politics 
as free men and women.”’ 

Getachew Mekasha, president of the association, said the 
organization was helping to counteract foreign propaganda in 
India against Africans. Recently, it persuaded the Government 
of India to ban certain Hollywood films which depicted the 
African people as ‘‘ungovernable savages.”’ 

Messages were received at the conference from the Prime 
Ministers of Egypt, the Sudan, the Gold Coast, and the Ethio- 
pian Ambassador in India. 

The Prime Minister of India, Mr. Pandit Nehru, said that 
there were all kinds of forces at work in Africa, some of them 
definitely helpful to change but some definitely opposed to it. 

“We live in a world of violence and yet it is widely recog- 
nized today that violence does not even yield results. I hope 
earnestly that the problems of Africa will be solved peacefully.” 
( East African Standard, May 11, 1956.) 


New Post in Central Africa 
Mr. Ranbir Singh has taken up the new post of Assistant 


Commissioner to the Government of India, in Central Africa. 
Propounding Indian Government policy, he said, ““We stand 
for peace and friendship among all countries and all peoples, 
and the easing of tension in general. It will be my avowed duty 
to promote good relations between my country and the Federa- 
tion.”” 

Asked whether India was interested in colonizing portions of 
Africa, he said that was completely untrue. (African Weekly, 
May 16, 1956.) 


Africans Ostracized 

Mrs. Taya Zinkin, the Manchester Guardian correspondent 
in India, reported that: ‘‘Although the Indians try very hard 
to please the Africans, they are singularly unsuccessful. This is 
because the Africans expect too much. They expect the Indians 
they meet to know about Africa and are disappointed when they 
are treated as if all Africans were people of the same tribe and 
country . . . Not only do African students expect to be under- 
stood by Indians: they would like to be invited by them, taken 
into their homes, allowed to see how Indians live. All this is not 
possible and the scholars are bitter about what they consider a 
social boycott just as effective as that of the most reactionary 
South Africans. They are partially right and mostly wrong. 
There is no coiour bar as such in India, although there is a 
considerable prejudice among the middle-class, if not the upper- 
class, against Negroes. 

‘The reasons are rather subtle. A very dark skin is, in India 
considered unaesthetic, though no stigma is attached to colour. 
More important, Indians have somehow adopted the old atti- 
tude of the West towards Africa, an attitude which is shared by 
many Indian intellectuals and has percolated from them down 
to the middle-class. Africans, many upper-class Indians feel, 
are Christianized savages, people without real indigenous cul- 
ture; they look on them much as they look on their own Nagas: 
primitive people who have to be educated. 

“Just as it would not occur to them to have a Naga to dinner, 
so they do not invite an African. Those Indians who have tried 
have almost invariably found that, after polite conversation 
about the subject of their studies and a few questions about 
food and the climate, there was nothing to talk about. This is 
because Africans share neither a common Asian tradition of 
cultural values, where each person is a member of a recogniz- 
able unit, nor the Western cultural tradition which in India is 
familiar.” (June 16, 1956.) 


Indian Emigration to Africa 

In “‘a guide to Indian populations oversea’, London’s The 
Times (April 10, 1956) said: “‘It is estimated that there are 
more than ¢ million persons of Indian descent living outside the 
Indian sub-continent, of whom about three-quarters reside in 
countries of the British Commonwealth. The total includes 
those whose ancestors originate in that part of the sub-conti- 
hent which is now known as Pakistan. The emigration of 
Indians has been going on for at least 1,500 years, but it was 
not until 1834 that there was any organized migration on a 
large scale.”” With regard to Africa, the following statistics 
were given :— 


MAURITIUS 


(1953) : 352,405 (67 per cent ).—Mostly labourers in sugar 
factories or plantation workers. Politically well organized. 
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Mauritius Labour Party, Indian dominated, has fifteen seats in 
Legislative Council out of total of thirty-four (excluding 
Governor ). New constitution under consideration to safeguard 
rights of non-Indian minorities. 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

(1951 census): 366,664 (3 per cent).—Provincial totals: 
Natal, 299,491 (12-5 per cent.); Transvaal, 49,342 (1 per 
cent.); Cape Province, 17,818 (0-4 per cent.); Orange Free 
State, 13 (0-001 per cent). More than 80 per cent are in Natal, 
where they first came in 1860 as indentured labourers in the 
sugar fields. They have no vote or representation in Parliament, 
and they are segregated in defined areas. In Durban alone there 
are more than 160,000 Asians, out-numbering both the Euro- 
pean and native communities, who are about equal at 151,000 
each. 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND 
NY ASALAND 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

(1953) : 4,700 (0-2 per cent).—In 1953, 535 Asians had the 
vote. Franchise is based on property and educational qualifica- 
tions, not on racial distinctions. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 

(1953): 5,000 (0-25 per cent).—Franchise as in Southern 
Rhodesia. No Asian members of Legislative Council. 
NYASALAND 


(1953): 7,600 (0-3 per cent).—One Asian member in 
Legislative Council of twenty. 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
KENYA 
(1954) : 127,000 (2 per cent).—Europeans outnumbered by 
nearly three to one. Indians in Kenya, as in the rest of East 
Africa, are descendants of voluntary migrants, mostly traders 
and skilled workers. They take a prominent part in the econo- 
mic life of the colony. 


UGANDA 

(1954) : 50,000 (0-95 per cent ).—There is one Asian Minis- 
ter in the Protectorate Government, and there are six Asian 
representative members of the Legislative Council, who thus 
have parity with the Europeans on the representative side. 


TANGANYIKA 
(1954): 68,500 (0-8 per cent).—Two Asian members of 


Executive Council, and ten of Legislative Council (parity with 
Europeans and Africans ). 


ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA 

(1948): 15,892 (5 per cent). Most of them depend on clove 
trade. Two Indians among eight unofficial members of Legis- 
lative Council. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 
Small Indian communities also live in the following coun- 
tries: Somaliland Protectorate (about 1,200); Nigeria (300); 
Sierra Leone (76). 
RUANDA-URUNDI 
(1954): 2,471 (0-06 per cent).—Mostly traders, as in 
British East Africa. 
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Ethiopia and Eritrea (1,645), Belgian Congo (1,227), 
Somalia (1,000). 


HIGH COMMISSION 
TERRITORIES 


Proposal for a Condominium 


Recorps in South African newspapers suggested that the Prime 
Minister, Mr. J. G. Strijdom, would be proposing a joint ad- 
ministration of the High Commission Territories between 
South Africa and the British Government, when he attended the 
Prime Ministers’ Conference.! 

During the debate on the Tomlinson Report in the South 
African House of Assembly, the Minister of Native Affairs, Dr. 
H. F. Verwoerd, had said that the incorporation of the Protec- 
torates was not essential to the. policy of separation, but it 
would be in the interests of the Natives in the Protectorates 
themselves if the Protectorates were incorporated. There was 
an ethnical link between the Natives in the Protectorates and 
the Natives in the Union, and they would be a great asset if 
they could join with their compatriots in the Union under a 
policy of separation and share in the development that was 
envisaged. 

In a letter to the editor of the Daily Telegraph (May 18, 
1956), Dr. M. A. Hooker said: “‘Although it may be ques- 
tioned how far we in this country have a right to criticize the 
internal application of South Africa’s racial policies, few people 
would dispute that we have a duty to prevent them spreading 
to territories under the protection of the Crown.”’ Referring to 
the rumours about a proposed condominium he said: ‘* What- 
ever limitations were imposed at the beginning, there can be 
no doubt that this would be the thin end of the wedge. 

“If the Union were to leave the Commonwealth on this issue, 
the vast majority of people in this country, much as they might 
regret the dispute, would give the Home Government whole- 
hearted support. 

‘Surely it is time to face facts. The surrender of the High 
Commission Territories to South Africa will not be tolerated 
until there is a radical change in that country’s racial policies. 
Since the vast majority of White South Africans do not desire 
such a change, it is unlikely to come for many years. Can we not 
meanwhile initiate a restricted form of representative govern- 
ment and begin to develop the territories’ economic po- 
tentialities ?”’ 

Mr. Louis Karovsky, writing from Johannesburg, appealed 
to the editor and millions of readers “‘to judge South Africa’s 
policies dispassionately, objectively and free from the perni- 
cious propaganda so often spread by ill-informed critics.’’ He 
advocated the lease or the transfer to the Union of the Terri- 
tories, to be supervised “‘by a territorial council composed, say, 
of five members representing the Union, one each for the three 
Protectorates, and one each representing Great Britain and the 


10n July 4 it was stated that in reply to representations by Mr. Strijdom 
Mr. Louw, U.K. Ministers re-stated the position of their Goverment 
and agreement was not reached. 








United Nations. Such a council should be presided over by the 
Chief Justice of the Union, and could help the landless Bantu to 
the manless land, his ancestral home. It would also help and 
supervise the growth, development and progress of these 
territories and their populations. 

“Here the Bantu could have full political equality, his own 
form of government, his own civil service. In such circumstances 
he could work out his own destiny in a spirit of mutual har- 
mony and respect.” (May 28, 1956.) 

Miss Josephine Tobitt wrote to say that Mr. Karovsky had 
given little consideration to the Basuto’s point of view and 
wishes and added : “‘During eight years in the Union I saw such 
evidence of injustice to the Natives that the thought of any of 
the other Bantu races coming under South African domination 
seemed unthinkable. If that happened the inhabitants of the 
Protectorates would be treated exactly as the South African 
Native is, with repression and cruelty. Any promises to the 
contrary would be disregarded in the same way as the pledge 
to the Coloured voters has been disregarded.” (May 31, 1956.) 


Basutoland 


Basuto Council to Make Laws 


Mempeers of the Basutoland Council have been informed that 
the Secretary of State is prepared to consider proposals where- 
by the Council would be given powers to make laws in regard 
to internal matters affecting the Basuto alone, but not in regard 
to matters affecting people other than the Basuto or countries 
other than Basutoland. 

This ruling arises from a resolution by the Basutoland 
Council in December, 1955, asking to be given powers to make 
laws in all internal matters. Such laws were to be confirmed by 
the Paramount Chief, while the Resident Commissioner of 
Basutoland and the heads of departments were to be present to 
guide and advise the council on Government policy. 

The resolution stipulated that the Resident Commissioner, 
heads of departments and district commissioners should deal 
with external affairs on behalf of the British Government. 

The Secretary of State said further (in a letter sent through 
the High Commissioner, Sir Percival Liesching) that before 
the Basutoland Council was given powers to pass laws it would 
have to think how it should go about law-making and who was 
to put the laws it passed into effect. 

Members would have to consider how the Government and 
the Basuto Administration should be associated with the council 
in preparing and discussing draft laws. 

The Basutoland Council was, therefore, asked to submit its 
considered recommendation on these matters and at the same 
time detailed proposals regarding the scope of its law-making 
powers, including draft rules for the conduct of its meetings 
and the duties of officers of the Basutoland Council. Members 
of the council were also asked to consider whether the present 
composition of the council was suitable for exercising such 
powers. 

In the meantime it was confirmed that in accordance with the 
undertaking given in 1944 by the then High Commissioner, 
Lord Harlech, all legislation affecting the Basuto, but not 
within the competence of the Basutoland Council, would be 
referred to it in draft for advice. (South Africa, May 19, 1956.) 
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SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


International Court Confirms Oral 
Petitions Can be Received’ 


By eight votes to five, the International Court of Justice gave 
the opinion that the granting of oral hearings to petitioners by 
the Committee on South West Africa would be consistent with 
the Court’s Opinion of July 11, 1950. 

In the course of its Opinion, the Court said that it was 
apparent “‘that the Mandatory (South Africa) was refusing to 
assist in the implementation of the Advisory Opinion of the 
Court and to co-operate with the United Nations concerning 
the submission of reports and the transmission of petitions in 
accordance with the procedure of the Madates System. As the 
Mandatory continued in its refusal to co-operate, the (S.W.A.) 
Committee found itself handicapped in the examination of 
petitions. It lacked both the Mandatory’s comments on the 
petitions and the supplementary information which the Manda- 
tory might have been expected to supply to the Committee 
directly or through its accredited representative. These were 
the circumstances prevailing at the time that the Committee 
requested the General Assembly to decide whether or not the 
oral hearing of petitioners by the Committee would be 
admissible.” 

Referring to its Opinion of July, 1950, the Court reiterated 
that the supervisory functions formerly exercised by the League 
of Nations were now to be exercised by the United Nations; 
that “the effective performance of the sacred trust of civiliza- 
tion by the Mandatory Power required that the administration 
of mandated territories should be subject to international 
supervision,” and that ‘‘the necessity for supervision continues 
to exist despite the disappearance of the supervisory organ 
under the Mandates System.” 

The Court was of the opinion that the League of Nations 
Council “having established the right of petition, and regulated 
the manner of its exercise, was competent to authorize the 
Permanent Mandates Commission to grant oral hearings to 
petitioners, had it seen fit to do so.’’ The Court was unable to 
accept the suggestion that the granting of oral hearings to peti- 
tioners would add to the obligations of the Mandatory. ‘The 
Committee on South West Africa at present receives petitions 
from the inhabitants of the Mandated Territory and proceeds 
to examine them without the benefit of the comments of the 
Mandatory or of the assistance of its accredited representative 
during the course of the examination. In many cases, the ma- 
terial available to the Committee from the petitions or from 
other sources may be sufficient to enable the Committee to form 
an opinion on the merits of the petitions. In other cases the 
Committee may not be able to come to a decision on the 
material available to it. 

“If the Committee cannot have recourse to any further in- 
formation for the purpose of testing whether a petition is or is 
not well-founded, it may lead in certain cases to acceptance of 
statements in the petitions without further test. Oral hearings 
in such cases might enable the Committee to submit its advice 
to the General Assembly with greater confidence. If as the 
result of the grant of oral hearings to petitioners in certain 
cases the Committee is put in a better position to judge the 
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merits of petitions, this cannot be presumed to add to the bur- 
den of the Mandatory. 

“It is in the interest of the Mandatory, as well as of the 
proper working of the Mandates System, that the exercise of 
supervision by the General Assembly should be based upon 
material which has been tested as far as possible, rather than upon 
material which has not been subjected to proper scrutiny either 
by or on behalf of the Mandatory, or by the Committee itself.” 

The Times (June 2, 1956) commented that no doubt the 
Committee on South West Africa in asking the General 
Assembly of the United Nations to seek the Opinion of the 
Court “had specially in mind the Hereros, the tribe in which 
objection to Union rule is chiefly concentrated, and of which 
the Reverend Michael Scott has become internationally known 
as the eloquent advocate. Had the League survived, and with it 
the unquestioned right to call for reports from its mandatories, 
this oral evidence would not have been admitted. The Court 
has nevertheless ruled that the evidence is admissible; and it 
would appear to follow that Mr. Scott (who has already 
appeared before the Fourth Committee) or some other spokes- 
man will be given an opportunity of stating to the South-West 
African Committee the position of the malcontent tribes. A 
new rostrum is provided for the appeal to world opinion, 
though the Union Government is unlikely to be shaken in its 
resistance to United Nations supervision.” 

The Observer ( June $, 1956) commented : “The International 
Court has once more expressed the opinion that the United 
Nations has both the legal right and the duty to supervise the 
administration of the mandated territory of South West Africa. 
By upholding the right of tribesmen—and their accredited 
representatives, such as the Rev. Michael Scott—to appear in 
person before the United Nations Committee on South West 
Africa, the International Court has stood firm on the rights of 
these dependent people. The fact that South Africa will no 
doubt continue its policy of refusing to issue passports to 
tribesmen from South West Africa, thereby preventing them 
from exercising their rights, only emphasizes the importance 
of this decision and what it implies. 

“It is unpleasant to reflect that our Government sent its 
Attorney-General to act as the principal spokesman for the 
South African case in the present action before the Interna- 
tional Court .. . 

“Having allowed its representative to appear before the 
Court, the British Government is surely now bound to accept 
the Court’s decision.” 


Mr. Strijdom Says South West Can 
Be Incorporated 


The Frime Minister, Mr. Strijdom, said in the Union Senate 
that it was fully within the South African Government’s power 
to incorporate South West Africa as part of the Union, but 
although the Government did not recognize the rights of the 
United Naticns, it was prepared to govern South West Africa 
in the spirit of the old League of Nations mandate. Whether the 
Union would at a later stage put into effect its rights, would 
depend on how circumstances developed. (Windhoek Advertiser, 
May 22, 1956.) 


Rail Link to Walvis Bay 
The Windhoek Advertiser (May 8, 1956) reported that the 
London Daily Mail had referred to the Prime Minister, Sir 


Anthony Eden’s interest in the idea of bringing Rhodesian coal 
to Britain. Coal could not be brought at the moment because 
the transport was inadequate, but a new railway to the west 
coast could be built at a cost estimated at £20 million. The 
Advertiser pointed out that South West Africa also needed 
Rhodesian coal, and that this suggestion brought South West’s 
proposed rail link with Rhodesia back in the limelight. 

On May 22, the Advertiser reported that the Central African 
Federation was to make greater use of the port of Lobita Bay in 
Angola to help ease railway traffic problems. 

Mr. Graham Page, M.P. (Cons.) during a visit to Southern 
Rhodesia, expressed the belief that a railway line between 
Walvis Bay and the Federation, and the shipment of Wankie 
coal, instead of coal from America, was not only an economic- 
ally sound proposition but also a vital necessity to the United 
Kingdom. Mr. Page was replying to a statement by Mr. 
Marshall Clark, a director of the Anglo-American Corpora- 
tion, questioning whether a West Coast rail link with the ship- 
ment of 10 million tons of coal a year to the United Kingdom 
was economically feasible. One of the purposes of Mr. Page’s 
visit to the Federation was to obtain information on the ob- 
stacles to be overcome in getting the development started. He 
said : ‘‘Over the past five years we have invested £350 million 
capital in coal mines in Great Britain and have been able to 
maintain production only at a level rate. We are now proposing 
to invest £1,000 million in those mines over the next ten 
years in an effort to put up the rate by 19 million tons a year. 

“On past figures £700 million of that £1,000 million will 
go in keeping production up to its present level. The remaining 
£300 million is the cost of increasing the rate by 19 million 
tons in ten years’ time. Therefore Mr. Marshall Clark’s esti- 
mate of £100 million for Wankie coal does not frighten us. 
He is, I believe, including in that the opening up of new col- 
lieries at Wankie which I should have thought is bound to come 
about anyway. My information is that something in the nature 
of £60 million to £75 million would cover the cost of the rail- 
way, the rolling stock and the improvements to Walvis Bay 
Harbour. We want Wankie coal to take the place of Yankee 
coal.”” ( Federation Newsletter, June 2, 1956. ) 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Restrictions on Africans 


Tue Rand Daily Mail reported that the big drive to clear 
Johannesburg’s ‘‘sky locations” of ‘“‘surplus” Africans has be- 
gun. Large-scale police raids are being carried out nightly in 
all suburbs to arrest Africans living there illegally. 

The city council has ended the system under which an African 
husband or wife could share a servant’s room on payment of a 
licence fee of 1s. a month. About 1,200 Africans are affected by 
this decision. 

Unless a householder can show very good reason why they 
should continue to live on the premises, Africans will have to 
move to the new hostel at Dube, or elsewhere in an African 
area. 

Hotels will not be affected but the city council will begin 
“clearing excess Natives from flats, offices, warehouses, board- 
ing-houses and other quarters.” Some Africans will be accom- 
modated in a hostel for 5,000 men. The 5,000 who have tc 
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leave the Johannesburg urban area immediately must make 
their own moving arrangements and will not receive official 
aid of any kind. 

The Johannesburg non-European Affairs Department in re- 
moving African business men from the city area of Johannes- 
burg (declared a European area). The Rand Daily Mail re- 
ported that eight long-standing tenants of a building in Jeppe 
Street were told to quit the premises immediately. One of the 
African tenants was representative of the Central African 
Federation of African Newspapers. Notice to quit said that the 
Africans were trading illegally in a European area and must 
leave immediately and hand in keys by the following day or 
they would be liable for prosecution. 

The Right Accent 

Because he could not pronounce the werd “‘lorry” an 
African was recently declared by the South African police to be 
a “foreign Native’ and ordered to be deported to Rhodesia. 
During the journey to Rhodesia, further official investigation 
proved him to be a Union Native and he was sent back to his 
employers. For failing the pronunciation test he lost two 
weeks’ pay. 

The Cook's Son 

The Sunday Times (June 17, 1956) received a letter from a 
Johannesburg housewife describing how she saved her cook- 
boy’s son, who comes from the Northern Transvaal, from 
being declared a prohibited immigrant from Portuguese East 
Africa and sent to work on a farm. She said the father and son 
had gone to the Pass Office in connexion with the son’s pass. 
They left soon after nine o'clock. “At 1.50 p.m. the phone rang. 
‘Madam, it’s very big trouble down here. At half past twelve 
they take my son and they put him in room 41 and they chase 
me away and say “‘hey you, get out’’, and when I try and say 
something, they say get out. | wait down here but he never 
come. Madam help! They steal my child’.”’ 

She telephoned the Pass Office and was put in touch with one 
official, who said they had not handled such a ‘“‘boy’’. She then 
went to the office, where she met another official, who said after 
some argument that he knew nothing about the ‘‘boy”’. 

Daniel was finally found in the cells. His Shangaan dialect 
was different from that of an official, and the latter had insisted 
that the ‘‘boy”’ was a Portuguese. 

A long argument followed, and eventually the boy was re- 
leased, no longer a ‘‘prohibited immigrant.” 

The letter continues : ‘‘Piet said later, ‘I know that if Madam 
she had not come, I would never have seen my child again. They 
tell me this down there. They tell me they take him away to 
farm, where he gets a master who hit him when he doesn’t 
know the work, who hit him when he’s slow. They’ll lock him 
in and give him very small food. Daniel he is very frightened’.’’ 

The housewife cites the case of a neighbour’s Rhodesian ser- 
vant who went to the Pass Office to get his permit renewed, 
and was found some time later on a farm in the Nigel district. 
‘Ask Huddleston !" 

An African clerk, father of nine children, was given notice to 
quit Sophiatown after twenty-one years. When he asked the 
Government Labour Bureau official where he was to live, he 
said he was told: ‘“‘We don’t know . . . It’s not our business 
. . . Goand ask Father Huddleston.” 

He said that he was being banned from Sophiatown— 
although he is still permitted to work in Johannesburg—be- 


cause he had ‘failed to give information about himself”. Among 
the questions put to him in the Sophiatown Labour Bureau 
were :—Do you know Mrs. X (a well-known Chinese woman 
who runs a fah-fee den in Sophiatown) ? 

Do you know Dr. Xuma (prominent Native leader)? . . . 
Do you know the Donkey Church (the Bantu Methodist 
Church)? Where is the biggest rock in Sophiatown? . . . 

He said he was able to answer all the questions except 
“Where is the biggest rock ?’” He asked: ‘‘Why should I have 
to answer that question to make a claim on some place to live ?”’ 
( Rand Daily Mail, May, 1956.) 


Women Protest 

More than 1,000 African women from locations near Pre- 
toria, many of them with babies wrapped in blankets on their 
backs and clutching parcels of food, converged on the Native 
Commissioner's Office in Pretoria in a protest against the 
issuing of reference books to African women. 

They presented a petition which stated: ‘‘We object to the 
pass system because it makes slaves of the African people, 
because it denies the right to move about freely, to sell our 
labour freely. Under the pass system our men are exposed to 
merciless treatment at the hands of the police, to the lowest 
depths of humiliation in pass raids. We reject totally the state- 
ment by Dr. Verwoerd that the pass laws have been abolished. 
The old form of pass has been replaced by the reference book.” 
( Pretoria News, June 23, 1956. ) 

A similar protest also organized by the Women’s League of 
the African National Congress and the South African Women’s 
Federation, took place in Johannesburg, where 300 domestic 
servants, on their Thursday afternoon off, went to the office of 
the Johannesburg Native Commissioner. Special Branch men 
watched the proceedings. 


A Barrister’s Life 

The Johannesburg Sunday Express (June 3, 1956) reported 
that the Minister of Justice was making it impossible for Mr. 
P. P. D. Nokwe,! the African advocate, to carry on his practice 
in Johannesburg. Some years ago, while Mr. Nokwe was still a 
student, he was banned from leaving the Johannesburg Magis- 
terial District under the Riotous Assemblies Act. Since qualify- 
ing as a barrister, Mr. Nokwe has applied to the Minister of 
Justice for a total exemption to enable him to attend to his legal 
duties. But the Minister has not yet replied. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Nokwe has to make separate applications for each individual 
brief he receives outside Johannesburg. And in every case, 
either no reply was received or permission was granted only 
after the case had been commenced. Mr. Nokwe was also 
questioned exhaustively by Special Branch detectives. 


Race Classification } 

Mr. Acting Justice Hiemstra, in the Pretoria Supreme Court, 
expressed the opinion that when the question of the colour of a 
man’s skin and the position that his family is accredited in 
society rests on the balance of probabilities, the onus is not on 
him to prove his descent, but for the Director of Census to dis- 
prove it. The judge decided the first appeal to the Supreme 
Court against a decision of the Race Classification Appeal 
Board. The Chairman of the Board had asked for the onus of 
the proof to be placed on the objector. (Rand Daily Mail, 
May, 1956. ) 
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In the House of Assembly, Sir De Villiers Graaff (U.P.) 
unsuccessfully attacked the Population Registration Amend- 
ment Bill for laying down that appeals against classification 
have to be lodged within thirty days instead of the former un- 
limited period. He said it should be remembered that this legis- 
lation almost invariably dealt with the poorest and least privi- 
leged section of the population, and financial considerations 
were very important indeed. A man might want to wait before 
lodging an appeal until he had sufficient money. (June 13, 
1956. ) 


Baasskap in Parliament 

The Manchester Guardian's correspondent in Cape Town 
(June 4, 1956) reported that a new phase in the drive for 
baasskap was opened up by an announcement by Dr. Verwoerd, 
the Minister of Native Affairs, that the present form of Native 
representation in parliament! is against the interests of the 
Africans themselves and that the system should be replaced by 
political development through Bantu authorities. 

The correspondent pointed out that such a system will make 
no political provision for the sophisticated detribalized Africans, 
of whom there are now many thousands in the urban areas. 
“For example, it is estimated that some 1,500 Africans have 
university degrees, that between 75,000 and 100,000 have 
matriculated, and that over 3 millions have been through 
schools.” 

The Johannesburg Sunday Times, Political Correspondent 
Mr. Stanley Uys, reported on the passing in one session of five 
brief months, of the following Bills: The Coloured Vote and 
Sovereignty of Parliament Bills, the Industrial Conciliation 
Bill, the Group Areas and Bantu Education Amendment Bills, 
the Immigration Bill, the Native Administration Amendment 
Bill, the Native Interdicts Bill, the Native Urban Areas Bill, 
and the Population Register Amendment Bill. 


Blood and Race 

South Africa is to enforce regulations that hospital stocks of 

blood of Europeans and non-Europeans must be kept separate 

. Mr. J. A. Bell, chairman of the South African blood 
transfusion service, commented: ““This will make South Africa 
the laughing-stock of the world.” 

The new regulations say that the blood of non-Whites must 
_carry a black-bordered label, and the blood of White people a 
white label. Even the records of the blood must be filed 
separately. 

Dr. M. Shapiro, medical director of the blood transfusion 
service, said discrimination could not be justified on scientific 
grounds. He said that a serum of cultured monkey’s blood and 
horse’s blood is used on White children without complaints. 
Gamma globulin, much of which is imported from the United 
States, is widely used in South Africa. There is no guarantee 
that the blood used does not come from Negroes. ( Manchester 
Guardian, June 16, 1956. ) 

Commenting, Henry Nxumalo in the Golden City Post, said: 
“But now that we’ve started sorting out the blood, we might as 
well start sorting out the air we breathe. Each race could have 
its own air. The chap who sorts out the blood could sort out the 
air, too. Then we could have Xhosa air, Zulu air, Sesotho air, 
Malay air and any other air—including Durban’s ‘hot’ air.” 


1 Africans are represented by three elected Europeans in the Assembly 
and by four elected Europeans in the Senate. 
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Nurses’ Inquiry 

The Minister of Health, Mr. J. F. Naude, said in the House 
of Assembly that the recent incident in Johannesburg where 
non-European nurses gained a majority on the Executive of the 
Rand Nursing Association!, was being investigated by a select 
committee. He hoped that this would submit proposals for the 
separate representation, or registration of the two races in the 
nursing profession. 


Threat to Charge 200 With Treason 
and Subversion 


The Minister of Justice, Mr. C. R. Swart, announced in 
Parliament that his department expects to prosecute about 200 
people on various charges relating to treason and subversion as 
a result of the information obtained from documents seized in 
large-scale Special Branch raids last year. 


Victimization of Teachers and 
Closing of School 


Mr. H. Davidoff (Labour) said in the House of Assembly 
that several office-bearers of the Cape African Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, who had been dismissed from their posts by the Native 
Affairs Department, were now being victimized, hounded and 
prevented from earning a living. 

Mr. W. Maree (Nationalist) said Mr. Davidoff had created 
the impression that the Department was dismissing teachers on 
a big scale, leaving them to the wolves, and persecuting them. 
So far, only twenty-six teachers out of a total of 23,000 had 
been dismissed. 

Mrs. V. M. L. Ballinger ( Natives’ Rep.) said that a private 
Native school at Germiston—registered in August, 1955, with 
a staff of six qualified teachers and 380 pupils—had recently 
been closed on less than twenty-four hours’ notice. 

The Minister of Native Affairs said the school had been 
closed because of false representations for its establishment. 
Inquiry showed that the application for registration had come 
from a non-existent person, and that a kindergarten school with 
a similar name, registered next door, was run by two un- 
qualified women teachers, both members of the African 
National Congress, who had been charged last year for having 
practised as teachers without authority. That school was closed 
at that time. A primary school at another address in the loca- 
tion had 120 children in Standards I to IV with three qualified 
teachers, two of whom were members of the A.N.C. These 
teachers were. known to the Department as being opposed to 
the Bantu Education Act, and were regarded as unsuitable as 
teachers. The school was a dilapidated zinc building, where the 
majority of children sat on the floor and the sanitary arrange- 
ments were primitive. When the inspector of schools visited 
the school last year, he had been greeted with the A.N.C. 
salute. It was clear that it was not a normal school, the con- 
ditions were bad and the teachers were agitators. In the 
circumstances, he was surprised to receive a letter from Father 
Kerr saying that he was a guardian of the school, and asking for 
the school to be allowed to continue. 

Father Jarrett-Kerr had written in his capacity as chairman 
of the African Education Movement. Mr. Davidoff said it was 
quite obvious that this school had been closed, amongst other 
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reasons, because it belonged to the African National Congress. 
( Rand Daily Mail, June 5, 1956.) 


Opposition to Group Areas Act 


In a resolution moved by Mr. Alan Paton and passed unani- 
mously, a Group Areas Conference convened in Durban by the 
Natal Indian Congress decided to form vigilance committees 
throughout Natal to safeguard rights threatened by the Act, 
reported the Natal Mercury (May 7, 1956.) 

The hearings before the Group Areas Board in Pretoria con- 
tinued, with Dr. G. Lowen, Q.C. representing over 48,000 
Africans, who were threatened with removal from Lady Sel- 
borne township.'! The Bishop of Pretoria, the Right Rev. R. 
Selby Taylor, told the Board that the removal of the Africans 
would be a considerable factor in making them regard Euro- 
peans as their enemies. ; 


Increase in Crime and Punishment 


The number of people in the. Union receiving corporal 
punishment increased threefold between the years 1951 and 
1954, said the Rev. H. P. Junod, national organizer, when he 
addressed the annual meeting of the Penal Reform League in 
Pretoria. He added that the death penalty is being carried out 
in half the cases where it is being imposed. 

In 1951, 4,783 people were flogged, compared with 14,379 
in 1954; strokes were given in 28,162 cases in 1951, 78,573 
in 1954. 

Serious crime rose from 158,513 cases in 1951 to 183,424 in 
1954. 

Drum (June, 1956) described seven outbreaks of violence— 
during a dagga raid by the police in an African reserve in Natal; 
after beer raids and arrests in a small town in the Free State; 
during an organized procession in New Brighton, Port Eliza- 
beth; in an African hostel in Germiston location; during a poll- 
tax raid on a beer-hall in Johannesburg Western Areas; in 
Klerksdorp when residents of a location went to see the super- 
intendent to complain about pass and beer raids; and another 
riot, “not specifically against authority,’ in Randfontein, 
between location men and mineworkers. 

On June 25 a further clash occurred between boycotters of a 
bus service to Johannesburg which had recently put up its fares 
considerably, and those who opposed the boycott. 

Golden City Post ( April 22, 1956), commenting on the peti- 
tion from five non-European organizations to the Minister of 
Justice to appoint a commission to investigate the causes of the 
riots, said: ‘‘Law and order must be maintained at all times. 
The best way to maintain it is to see that the policeman is re- 
garded as the public’s friend and not as someone to be feared.”’ 


Colour Bar in Sport and Theatre 
Threatened 


Leaders of the British Actors’ Trade Union—Equity—were 
urged to instruct members not to work in theatres where the 
colour bar operated, unless there was provision that a propor- 
tion of performances would be open to people of any race, 
creed or colour. A resolution to this effect was passed by ninety- 
one votes to forty-one. 

Dame Sybil Thorndike, who recently visited South Africa, 
and performed to people of all races, said that when actors 
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played there they should not keep their mouths shut. They 
should try to understand the South African Government's atti- 
tude, and how they came to take up their awful point of view. 
Dame Sybil said that now the churches had not as much in- 
fluence in the world as before, actors could take their place. 
They should go out into the ditches and highways and preach 
the actors’ gospel of understanding all sorts of people. ( Pretoria 
News, June 26, 1956. ) 

The Manchester Guardian (June 25, 1956) reported that the 
actors had debated the matter for several hours, and it was clear 
that they were deeply concerned. 

The Bantu World reported that the South African Inter- 
race Cricket Board was negotiating with the Imperial Cricket 
Conference in London to be allowed to join the Conference. 
The World (April 21, 1956) said that the European S.A. 
Cricket Board was annoyed because the Inter-race Board had 
not consulted it before applying. Coloured Cricket clubs in the 
Cape have given unanimous support to the move of the Inter- 
race Board. 

Spokesmen for thousands of Bantu Rugby players are ex- 
pected to seek international recognition for non-Europeans in 
the Union on the rugby fields of the world. (Rand Daily Mail, 
June 30, 1956.) 

The Minister of the Interior, Dr. T. E. Donges, said the 
Government would have to take notice of, and combat attempts 
being made to use sport for political purposes. 

Dr. Donges said that there was no Government policy with 
any legal force concerning participation by various races in 
sport, but one could speak of a generally accepted South 
African outlook which conformed with the Government's policy 
of separate development . . . The South African viewpoint 
was that international sportsmen visiting South Africa should 
respect local custom . . . 

He called on all sportsmen, European and non-European, to 
place the interests of their sport first and not to allow their 
organizations to be used by people with hidden or openly poli- 
tical motives. The use of sport as a racial-political weapon in 
South Africa would have incalculable consequences. ( Pretoria 
News, June 1956. ) 


Mr. Strijdom on Republic’ 


Before leaving for the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Conference, the Prime Minister, Mr. Strijdom, said in the 
House of Assembly that the Government would not consult the 
individual provinces before creating a republic. The question 
was one for the Union as a whole. The voters of South West 
Africa would have a voice in the decision because the territory 
was treated as an integral part of the Union . . . Mr. Strij- 
dom made it clear, by implication, that he was not going to raise 
the question of republican status at the Prime Ministers’ Con- 
ference. (Cape Argus, June 5, 1956. ) 

When Mr. Strijdom referred in London to South Africa’s 
future as a republic, there were strong protests from the Trans- 
vaal and the Cape branches of the Anti-Republican League. The 
Cape branch cabled the Commonwealth Prime Minister’s con- 
ference repudiating Mr. Strijdom’s claim that most South 
Africans are in favour of a republic . . . Were the Govern- 
ment to impose a republic on the country, this would be deeply 
resented by the vast majority of the White electorate—‘‘not 
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to mention the 10 million non-Whites who are at present 
voteless”, the statement added. 

Mrs. Ruth Foley, National President of the Black Sash 
movement, commented on another speech made by the Prime 
Minister in London, when “‘he told the British people not to 
believe all those stupid stories about a police state in the 
Union.” She said: ‘“Taken collectively, laws and action of the 
Government reveal a sinister trend. There are many South 
Africans who are afraid to oppose the Government openly, for 
fear of reprisals . . .”” There were’ many things happening 
in South Africa “‘which bring the country perilously close to 
a police state.” ( Pretoria News, June 30, 1956.) 

The Minister of Education, Arts and Science, Mr. Viljoen, 
addressing a Nationalist Party Meeting (June 18, 1956) said 
that since the war Britain had lost control over Burma, India, 
Ceylon, Egypt and the Sudan, by employing liberal policies. 
Malaya and Singapore were now demanding autonomy, and 
recently the Queen had to visit Nigeria to ‘‘delay similar aspira- 
tions by the people of this country.”” Mr. Viljoen said that under 
the leadership of the Prime Minister, Mr. Strijdom, South 
Africa was enjoying a period of freedom and prosperity. The 
Prime Minister had gone to London to attend the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers’ conference with ‘‘the sole purpose of 
gaining greater safety and protection for South Africa.” 


Senate Act Declared Legal 


The Cape Supreme Court, in a unanimous judgement, up- 
held the legality of the Senate Act 1955, and the S.A. Act 
Amendment Act.! The South Africa Act expressly gave Parlia- 
ment the power to amend the constitution of the Senate after 
the Union had been in existence for ten years. 


Government Partially Endorses 
Tomlinson Report’ 

The Government accepted the Tomlinson Commission 
recommendation that the Native Reserves must be developed 
agriculturally and industrially as the national home of the 
Bantu, and will vote an additional sum of £34 million this 
year for their development. But the Government rejected the 
Commission’s plan for the industrial development, and, in- 
sisting that the Reserves shall remain “completely black’, 
will not allow White capital or enterprise to help. This must be 
done by the Natives themselves with limited State support. 

The Government rejected the ten-year plan and said that 
planning must be on a year-to-year basis. It accepted the Com- 
mission’s finding that if the Reserves are developed to carry 
their maximum population, there will still be, at the end of the 
century, about 6} million Natives permanently resident in the 
White area. (Rand Daily Mail, May 17, 1956.) 

The Minister of Native Affairs turned down the Opposition’s 
pledge of co-operation in developing the reserves, saying that 
it was tied up with Mr. Strauss’s policy of integration of the 
races in one community. 

A conference of nearly 600 delegates and observers, repre- 
senting almost 500 bodies from all parts of South Africa, the 
Rhodesias and Central Africa, convened by the South African 
Bureau of Racial Affairs* and the three Dutch Reformed 
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Churches, gave its full support to the Tomlinson recommend- 
ations and to the Government for what it calls ‘“‘its acceptance of 
the broad principles of the report.”’ 

The conference unanimously agreed that a policy of inte- 
gration could lead only to increasing racial tension and con- 
flict and ultimately to the destruction of one or both groups. 


Dutch Reformed Views on Race 
Relations 


A statement of the attitude of the Dutch Reformed Church 
towards race relations in South Africa has been published. It 
says that the Church “‘accepts the unity of the human race, 
which is not annulled by its diversity. At the same time it 
accepts the natural diversity of the human race, which is not 
annulled by its unity.” It explains that the Church accepts also 
the clear demand of Holy Scripture that it should act according 
to themessage of the Scriptures, but it is of the opinion that 
circumstances in South Africa have not changed sufficiently for 
the ideal to be put fully into practice. (Modern South Africa, 
June, 1956.) 


Opinions from Abroad 


The Rev. Howard Hageman, of the American Dutch Re- 
formed Church, said the racial situation in South Africa was a 
great challenge to the Dutch Reformed Churches, which were 
in the best position to bring about the right solution. He said: 
“We people of faith and worship will just have to take our 
places in partnership—however much people may dislike that 
word—in the affairs of the Church. As I understand the mind 
of the Native he does not want charity—he wants adulthood.” 

The Rev. Lee Bergsman, an American missionary, in an 
address to Rotarians in Johannesburg, said that from direct 
conversations he had learned that what the South African 
Native wanted was dignity first, then freedom, and only then 
economic security. 

Mr. Ken McTaggart, of the Toronto Telegram, after a 
month’s tour, said Canada was worried that South Africa’s 
apartheid policy may eventually have the effect of turning the 
Natives of the Union and other parts of Africa into an anti- 
Western camp. He referred to examples of apartheid legisla- 
tion, and said these did not square with progress. Commenting 
on the complaint that South Africa had received a “‘bad press” 
in Canada, he said: ‘“When you try to turn back the clock in 
the middle of the twentieth century you must expect to make 
news. Every time the Country introduces laws to kick the 
Black man around, well, then every newspaper in the world 
will report it. All we’ve done is our jobs as newspapers—and 
that is to report the facts and events as they happen.” (Rand 
Daily Mail, June 18, 1956. ) 

Writing from New York, after a tour of South Africa, Mr. 
Don Iddon of the London Daily Mail, said the most tormented 
member of the Commonwealth which he visited is South 
Africa . . . “Afrikaner Nationalists do their country and 
themselves no good with their senseless policy of apartheid.” 
He criticized the “brutal policy of repression” which “‘is 
creating bitterness that could explode ultimately into a Black 
rebellion”; and reported his strong impression in Johannes- 
burg ‘“‘that the British there are too content to live well and do 
business.”’ ( June 18, 1956. ) 

4S. Africa House, London. 


The American magazine, Newsweek (June 26, 1956) de- 
voted its cover story to Mr. Strijdom as the “most talked 


about and, perhaps, the most significant and feared man in all 
Africa.” 


Father Huddleston in England 


Fr. Trevor Huddleston, C.R. addressed mass meetings in 
Rugby, Coventry, Bristol, Oxford and Exeter. The Bishops of 
Coventry, Bristol and Exeter were among the chairmen of the 
meetings. 

The national consultative committee of the African National 
Congress, the S.A. Indian Congress, the S.A. Coloured 
People’s Organization, the Congress of Democrats and the 
Congress of Trade Unions, received a message from Fr. 
Huddleston: ‘I believe you know my whole heart and soul are 
with those people in our country of South Africa, of all races, 
who are striving for the freedom of that beloved land; freedom 
from want, from prejudice and from baseless fears. I pray that 
on that day I shall be with you again, for I will never forget 


Oxford Committee 


you. 

After the meeting in Oxford, an organization of Oxford 
undergraduates was formed, which will work through existing 
societies, including the University Conservative, Liberal and 
Labour Clubs, the Student Christian Movement, the Univer- 
sity Church Union, and the Majlis Asian Club. The Committee 
will campaign against apartheid, and will study the policies of 
South Africa, and of the British Government in the Protec- 


torates. 
Passport Appeal Upheld 


On a technical aspect the Judge President upheld the appeal 
of Mr. R. R. Sorrell, who had been found Guilty by a magis- 


trate of contravening the Departure from the Union Regu- 
lations Act.? 


Justice in S.A. and S.W.A. 


Two European policemen, aged 18 and 20, were convicted in 
Windhoek Magistrate’s Court of assaulting three non- 
Europeans. One was sentenced to a fine of £30 or two months’ 
imprisonment, the other to £15 or one month. A European wit- 
ness gave evidence on behalf of those who had been assaulted. 
(Case reported in the Windhoek Advertiser, February 21, 1956.) 

D. B. Nagel, a 58-year-old European farmer in S.W.A., was 
sentenced to pay a fine of £25 or serve one month imprison- 
ment with hard labour when he was found guilty in the High 
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Court of S.W.A. of common assault . . . The charge arose 
from the death of a non-European on the farm on January 24, 
1956. (Windhoek Advertiser, April 24, 1956.) 

P. J. Lotter (59), a Johannesburg furniture manufacturer, 
was charged with culpable homicide in the case of a 16-year-old 
African. Lotter, who was alleged to have shot the Native with a 
-22 rifle, was fined £50 or a month’s imprisonment. The boy 
had been found with part of a peach in his mouth and his pockets 
full of peaches. Lotter, who had been an elder of the church for 
five years, said he had gone out to his plot because he was sus- 
picious that his fruit was being stolen. (The Star, May, 1956.) 

Mr. Justice Rumpff, at the Rand Criminal Sessions, sen- 
tenced a former police constable, W. G. J. Visser (24), to ten 
years’ imprisonment and eight strokes, when he was found 
guilty of culpable homicide, arising from the killing of an 
Indian, Mr. S. I. Jooma, in Fordsburg. 

The judge said the assessors (Mr. J. H. Snyman and Mr. 
L. le Grange) had come to the conclusion that Visser was 
guilty of culpable homicide. He added: ‘‘I am of the opinion 
without any doubt that you are guilty of murder. But it is a 
majority decision and therefore you must be found guilty of 
culpable homicide.” ( The Star, June 1956. ) 

Solomon Hleabanga, 46, Native, of Somerset West, was 
fined £100 (or four months) for stealing two fowls from the 
backyard of a resident there . . . There was no record of any 
previous convictions. ( Cape Times. ) 


Erratum 


Dicest III, 8, Policy in Africa—for the second paragraph 
of the section on ‘Regional Development Corporations” (“In 
Uganda . . . to be aimed at.’’), please substitute :— 


“In the light of recent developments in Uganda, the Govern- 
ment’s present policy has the merit of achieving a Central 
Legislature based on adult franchise and a common roll by 
1961, with good prospects of its becoming a fully self-govern- 
ing African state. This however depends on the fulfilment of 
assurances given by the Governor, which it is hoped African 
people will be able to accept, and, on the good faith of the 
British Government. It depends also on the confidence and co- 
operation of the people of Uganda in working out the reforms 
accepted for the Legislative Council and in the fully responsible 
use of the increased powers devolving upon the local auth- 
orities and regional governments. Of vital importance in 
overcoming the evils of communalism or excessive local 
nationalism are the methods which are used to bring about co- 
operation and the form of unification to be aimed at.” 


The Editor of the Dicest does not necessarily endorse the views of correspondents. 
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AFRICA BUREAU AGHIVINIES 


FaTHER TREvoR Huppieston, C.R. has joined the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Africa Bureau. Since his return to Britain, 
Father Huddleston has been in close touch with the Bureau, and 
with the South African Working Party formed by the Bureau. 

Pandit Nehru, Prime Minister of India, met Father Huddles- 
ton and the Rev. Michael Scott, Director of the Bureau, for a 
private talk on June 29, 1956. 

The Director sent to the Casnieamneilit High Commis- 
sioners and the Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, 
a copy of Father Huddleston’s letter to London’s The Times 
(quoted in these columns), and expressed the fervent hope that 
it would be made quite clear that those traditions of democracy 
and liberty, which are fundamental to the existence and growth 
of the Commonwealth in the world today, would be upheld. 

The Director also wrote to the Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations in connexion with the rumour that 
the South African Prime Minister would be suggesting a con- 
dominium over the High Commission Territories. 

The South African Working Party is preparing a leaflet on 
the subject of the Colour Bar in the Arts and Sports, and is in 
touch with representatives in these fields in South Africa and in 
London. Assistance was given to the representative of the 
South African Non-European Soccer Federation, Mr. Harry 
Bloom, when he visited London on his way to the Federation of 
International Football Associations’ Conference in Portugal. 

The Bureau’s Kenya Conference was well reported in the 
Christian Science Monitor (May 26, 1956), and in East African 


publications. The Conference, and the Report of the speeches 
and discussion, aroused great interest and stimulated a certain 
amount of controversy, reported in the Dicest. A Policy 
Statement on Kenya is under consideration by the Executive 
Committee. 


On the day following the Conference, the Annual Conference 


of the Bureau with representatives of the Africa Councils in 
Britain took place. Scotland, Cardiff, Birmingham, Darlington, 
Manchester, Tyneside, Rugby, Sheffield and West Riding were 
represented. Policy on Kenya and the High Commission Terri- 
tories, as well as domestic questions, were discussed. 

The Rev. Michael Scott accompanied Miss Eileen Fletcher 
and Mr. Dingle Foot, when Miss Fletcher discussed her allega- 
tions about conditions in detention camps with the Attorney- 
General of Kenya at the Colonial Office. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Africa Bureau will be 
held in Church House on July 24. Mr. Tshekedi Khama has 
agreed to deliver the Anniversary Address. 

Three new Bureau pamphlets will be available soon :— 

Miss Isobel Edwards (author of “Basutoland Enquiry”’, a 
pamphlet in the Bureau’s series) has written a documentary on 
the negotiations between Britain and South Africa over the 
High Commission Territories: ‘Protectorates or Native 
Reserves?”’ comprehensively surveys this long history of 
negotiations. 

Alex Hepple, M.P., leader of the South African Labour 
Party, has written a trenchant and informed account of the 
South African trade union movement, with special reference to 
the impact of apartheid on Africans. ““The African Worker in 
South Africa” can be regarded as an authoritative statement on 
the problems of the Union’s industrial workers. It should have 
a wide appeal to everybody interested in South African affairs, 
and particularly to trade unionists. 

A working party of Africa Bureau advisers has written a 
valuable study on the Report of the Royal Commission on East 
Africa. A feature of this pamphlet is the contribution by mem- 
bers of the staff of Makerere College. ‘“‘Reflections on the 
Report of the East Africa Royal Commission” is the first 
serious critique of this valuable report. 





